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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 

A chivalric German has been publishing an apology for 
mothers-in-law. How many he has had of his own he does not 
tell us, but he writes like a man who understands his subject. 
It is high time in my opinion that such a book was written. 
The ridicule that has been cast upon that relative by play- 
wrights and jokers has done a good deal of harm to as worthy 
a class of women as exists, and is generally falsely applied. 
The treatment of them, both in fact and fiction, is as cruel as 
it is cowardly. What is significant enough of the quarter from 
which it arises is that it is the wife’s mother that is almost 
always made the subject of attack ; with the man’s mother, I 
confess I have much less sympathy, for he can take care of 
himself, and if her “ interference ” is not superfluous, it ought 
to be ; but why should the mother of our girls—generally by 
far the most unselfish and self-sacrificing of all members of 
the family—become an object for detraction because one of 
them marries? If-her husband ill-treats her, it is natural 
enough indeed that he should detest her would-be defender ; 
but why should the world at large join hands with the brute? 
I have had some experience of mankind, and paid an unusual 
attention (from other motives besides a great natural polite- 
ness) to my fellow creatures, and I believe in mothers, whether 
their daughters are married or singlé. The prejudice against 
them is as falseas it is vulgar ; and what is very hard on them, 
I notice that in works of fiction, even by the best writers, step- 
mothers (often just and fair-minded persons, no doubt, but who 
have many temptations to be otherwise) are habitually 
described as mothers-in-law. 


An order in Council informs us that the provisions of the 
International Copyright Convention have been extended to the 
Grand Duchy of Luxemburg. This is news indeed for the 
English author ; if he does not at once set up his carriage on 
the strength of it, he can, at least, go to the coach-maker's and 
decide on what sort of carriage it is to be. On the prospect of 
the proceeds of a translation in every country on the Conti- 
nent he would, however, hitherto, have been rash to bespeak 
agig. It may be very pleasant to be rendered into a foreign 
language for the first time, but that sensation wears away, 
and there is little else to be got out of the experience. For a 
novelist to appear in Russian is always interesting, because, 
even when he sees it, he can’t tell which of his novels it is ; but, 
of course, “ the vastest Empire in the world” pays nobody. Poor 
little Denmark, though honest enough so far as I have found, 
has nothing to pay. To get a ten-pound note out of Italy is 
like getting the breeks from a Highlander; and France, 
though it has breeks, is extremely disinclined to part with 
them. A Frenchman once bespoke the whole of my im- 
mortal works; the sum for each was small, but, on the 
principle of “a reduction on taking a quantity,’ I accepted 
his terms. I heard nothing from him for a year, when another 
Frenchman wrote to me for his address :—“ TI have completed 
the translation of one of your novels for Monsieur D—— for 
fifty francs, but cannot get his money.” Nor could 7, and I 
never did. The German translator pays what he promises 
you, though by no means the next day, nor even the day after ; 
it is not a splendid honorarium, but there is no saying what it 
may swell to now that the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg has 
joined the Convention. 


One has heard of people “ weighing their words” (though 
one seldom sees it put into practice) and now an Italian savant 
has discovered a method of weighing thoughts. He began 
with the hand, “ placed in a closed vessel of water, when the 
change of circulation, produced by the slightest action 
of the body or brain, was shown by a rise or fall in 
the liquid in the narrow neck of the vessel”; and then 
he procured a large balance for the whole human body 
(what the purveyors call “a meat scale”), and found 
that “even dreams send the blood to the brain sufficient 
to sink the head.” He must have been exceptionally fortunate 
in finding a gentleman who could dream (or even go to sleep) 
in a meat scale ; but scientific people have great luck. “The 
changing pulse even told him when the person operated upon was 
reading Italian or Greek ; the greater effort necessary in the 
latter case seriously affecting the flow of blood.” This I can easily 
believe. The conjugation of a Greek irregular verb, or rather. 
the failure to conjugate it, used often, I remember, to effect 
that at Eton, though not exactly in the brain vessels. The 
practical value of this scientific discovery has been the subject 
of depreciatory remark ; but if by this process a gentleman's 
thoughts can be pronounced to be “ weighty,” and he can 
procure a certificate of the fact, it will save him a good deal 
of trouble (and the world much weariness) in persuading other 
people of it, viva voce. 


Although the Americans have declined to accept, among 
the blessings of civilisation, the principle ‘of perpetual 
pensions, they have invented something like it, all their 
own. Instead of pecuniary compensation to the owners of 
land over which they travel, the railway companies, it seems, 
give free passes to them and their families. This causes the 
bonds of domestic union to be considerably extended. A man 
is apt to consider (when he travels) that his governess, and 
his goddaughter, and even (if he is a widower) the young 
woman he intends to marry when the year and day are out, to 
be all members of his family. When the Boston and Provi- 
dence Railway was chartered it seems to have trusted a good 
deal to its latter terminus in framing its regulations upon this 
point. Itis fifty years since it started, yet a lady with the 
characteristic name of Dodge has fust established her claim to 
travel free upon it, as being the granddaughter of an original 
landowner. With this travelling advantage (which is a sort of 
fortune) she will, of course, marry, andin due time probably have 
grandchildren of herown, and so on, and so on ; intime, therefore, 
it may happen that a line of railway—though passing through 
a populous neighbourhood—will declare no dividends, because 
half of its passengers will be carried free. What fun it would be 
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to see a meeting of shareholders on one of oun railways 
(always a very excitable assembly as it is) agitated by the 
“ Dodge ” question ! 


The Queen, I am glad to record, takes her cats with her 
when she takes holiday ; a very reasonable proceeding, for 
surely if anybody can be called a member of “ the Household,” 
‘tis a cat. Unfortunately what is done by Royalty, in the 
social way, affects only “the best circles,” or else we should 
never hear, as we always do at this season, of cats left to starve 
in houses which their owners have quitted to enjoy themselves 
at the seaside. How can they, can they do so? I suppose 
some of them go to church or chapel, or at all events (though 
they don’t belong to the professional classes) profess some kind 
of religion or another ; but what brutes they must be! What 
is worse than all, it is the housewife who is to blame in the 
matter ; the dog is “the friend of man,” and it requires a 
nature above the common in the male to appreciate or even 
“think about” poor pussy ; but the cat is the companion of 
woman, always about her feet, if not in her lap, and this 
abominable and cruel neglect can in her case hardly be the 
result of thoughtlessness. No; just as the calculation of the 
slave owner used to be that it was better to work his slaves to 
death and buy new ones than to give them food and sleep, so 
these wretches leave their cats to starve rather than pay six- 
pence a week for their maintenance! Let us hope that all the 
time they are away they never sleep for caterwauling. 


Caterwauling, or the musie of the tiles, was at one time 
thought very highly of by the Continental public. In the 
French Encyclopedia (a work with a good deal of queer 
information in it) one reads of an organ, played by a bear. 
which enraptured the good folk of Brussels. Instead of 
pipes, the instrument contained a collection of cats, each con- 
fined separately in a narrow case, with their tails held upright, 
and attached to the jacksin such a manner that when the bear 
touched the keys, he pulled the tails, “thereby producing a 
most mellifluous mewing.” ‘The organist had also his tail (or 
what there was of it) puiled occasionally, “soas to form a bass 
accompaniment.’ This was abominally cruel, of course 
(though I must say rather funny) ; but it is probable that the 
cats were not personal ‘friends of the proprietor of the organ, 
nor do we read that he shut them up in his house to starve 
when he had no further occasion for their services. 


The thousand pounds given for the great St. Bernard dog 
does not impress me so deeply as the account of his farewell to 
his friends. It was really most touching, and seems to have 
even moyed the enterprising American gentleman who pur- 
chased the animal. The whole neighbourhood—a considerable 
portion of which he had occupied himself—turned out to say 
“ Good-bye” to him ; and he gave his huge paw to every child 
who asked for it. His destination is, I read, the stage, on 
which—and it ought to be a pretty large one—he makes his 
first appearance in “ Fritz.” He will, of course, be the Dog of 
Montargis, and make his mark in “ The Crusaders,” and I hope 
he will not disgrace himself by swallowing” some small actor 
whom the public has declined to swallow. And yet (if his 
noble nature would permit him to stoop to it) what a splendid 
Disappearance—always a most attractive incident—he might 
make by swallowing him on the sly! It would give another 
explanation of “his vast and wandering grave,” as the poet 
terms the ocean. What afine name, too, the dog has got! how 
the Fotheringays and Montmorencies of the stage sink into 
insignificance beside “ Plinlimmon ” ! 


An American novelist, who I conclude is in the sensational 
line, possesses, we are told, an inkstand made of a human 
skull. “It has silver eyelids which open by a spring, dis- 
closing two fonts in the orbits, that contain red and black 
ink. This is having all things “in a concatenation accord- 
ingly ” indeed, for the production of stirring fiction. The 
remains of our fellow-creatures have been often Jaid under 
contribution before for ornamental purposes. “ Rich and rare 
were the gems she wore, a human thigh bone in her hair,” 
sings the poet. A well-known musician in Paris used to pro- 
duce harmonious sounds from a highly decorated tambourine, 
the parchment of which had once been a very beautiful skin. 
“She sang divinely,” he would say, with tears in his eyes; 
“and, as I play this, her voice seems to accompany the instru- 
ment.” But none of these “adaptations” seem to me so 
appropriate as the author’s inkstand. There is no reason why 
he should not add a bone pen, and somebody’s scalp to wipe it 
on, to his writing materials. Then the only thing wanting to 
perfect completeness would be that the skull should be that 
of an inhabitant of Paternoster-row. , 


A much debated question just now is how you can pay a 
professional gentleman for his services with the least shock to 
both your delicacies of mind. Some are for a genial bluffness 
with physicians and others; you pull your purse: out with a 
* wuffaw,’ and observe that “short reckonings make long 
friends”; others hide the fee under the inkstand or some- 
where, and leave the doctor to “seek” for it,as if he were a 
retriever ; others put it in the palm of their hand, and try to 
make it stick to that of the medical gentleman on taking 
leave, a plan that presupposes that he is not in very good 
health himself. A fashionable physician, of whom I ventured 
to ask whether patients ever went away from his consulting- 
room without paying, replied, “ Well, not exactly without 
paying ; but I have had four lozenges, neatly done up in paper, 
given to me instead of.two guineas.” It so happened that he 


was a throat doctor, which I thought (though I didn’t tell him 


so) made the mistake very appropriate. It is easy, of course, 
to cheat the doctor, but difficult to curtail his fee. There is a 
story of one who took his two guineas a visit with such excessive 
perseverance that the patient’s wife resolved at last to give him 
but one. On receiving it he instantly fell upon all fours and 
felt about the floor. “Has anything been lost?” murmured 
the patient. “ Yes, Sir; a guinea,” responded the physician, 
And, rather than have a row by the bedside, the poor lady had 
to feign to have made a mistake. , 
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A banquet was given at the Hotel Continental, Paris,on Aug. 23 
to celebrate the fiftieth birthday of the Comte de Paris, a¢ 
which covers were laid for 300. Many well-known Royalists 
were present, including the Marquis De Beauvoir and 
MM. Haussonville and Ferdinand Duval.—The French Nayal 
Manceuvres have commenced by an order to the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Fifth Naval District at Toulon for the immedi- 
ate mobilisation of the fleet forming the Second-Class Reserye. 
The order refers to eight ironclads, three despatch-boats, and 
all the torpedo-boats available, and a squadron of six ironclads 
from Algiers is to join them.—M. De Chevreul entered his 
103rd year on Aug. 28, 

King Humbert arrived at Forli on Aug. 28 to witness the 
military manceuvres in the Romagna. At all the stations 
through which the Royal train passed, his Majesty, who was 
accompanied by the Prince of Naples, met with a most 
enthusiastic weleome. 

On Aug. 25 the Queen Regent of Spain, attended by a 
brilliant staff of generals and officers, inaugurated a powerful 
new fort which for the last four years military engineers haye 
been constructing on the heights of San Marcos, situated 
between San Sebastian and Irun and the French frontier, 
The position is of immense military importance. 

Under the personal direction of Emperor William the mili- 
tary manceuyres between Spandau and Potsdam on Aung. 21 
resulted in the former garrison being driven from their fort- 
ified positions. Both the Emperor and the Crown Prince of 
Greece bivouacked during the night, although the weather 
was very rainy. The Emperor went on the 23rd to Sonnen- 
burg, near Custrin, to witness the investiture of his brother, 
Prince Henry, and of other candidates, with the Order of 
St. John. The ceremony was performed by Prince Albrecht 
of Prussia, Regent of the Duchy of Brunswick. ‘The Emperor 
held another military inspection, and subsequently gave several 
audiences.—King George of Greece arrived in Berlin on Aug. 27 
from St. Petersburg. He was received by his son, the Crown 
Prince, the Greek Envoy, the Municipal and other dignitaries, and 
escorted to the Old Palace, where he was the Emperor’s guest. 
About noon his Hellenic Majesty, with his son, went to Pots- 
dam to visit the three Empresses. The German Emperor went 
on Aug. 27 to Dresden to visit the King of Saxony, with whom 
he drove through the city, which was gaily decorated. A 
loyal address was presented by the Burgomaster on behalf 
of the inhabitants. ‘The Empress Frederick received the 
Crown Prince of Greece on Aug. 23. Next day her Majesty 
left Berlin for a few days’ visit to Count Miinster at his seat 
in Hanover. 

The Queen of Portugal left Vienna on Aug. 22 for Wild 
Gastein. The King left in the evening for Ernstbrunn, 
in Lower Austria, on a visit to Prince Reuss.—The sixteenth 
International Grain Market was opened in Vienna on the 27th, 
when representatives from all the countries in Europe attended 
at the Cornhall. : 

Signor Crispi left Friedrichsruh on Aug. 23. He was 
accompanied to the railway-carriage by Prince Bismarck, and 
the parting was very cordial. The interview between Prince 
Bismarck and Signor Crispi has been followed up by one 
between the Italian Minister and Count Kalnoky at Eger. The 
two Statesmen seem to have met at the railway-station, and to 
have discussed the affairs of Europe over a dinner at a 
neighbouring hotel. On the 26th, Signor Crispi arrived at 
Milan, and proceeded at once to Monza to confer with King 
Humbert. 

The Inland Navigation Congress held its final sitting at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main on Aug. 23. The next congress will 
meet at Manchester in 1890. 

Despatches received from North Africa disclose a terrible 
state of affairs in Morocco. The Emperor, it appears, has been 
wreaking a fierce and uncontrolled revenge upon his rebel 
subjects for their recent slaughter of his cousin Prince Muley 
and his escort. 

The Czar, accompanied by his son, the Grand Duke Michael 
Alexandrovitch, and the Grand Duke Alexis Alexandrovitch, 
left St. Petersburg on Aug. 26 for Iljinskoje, the country seat 
of the Grand Duke Sergius Alexandroyitch, situated near 
Moscow. The Grand Duke Sergius and his consort and the Grand 
Duke Paul Alexandrovitch arrived there the same day. The 
Empress left Peterhof on the 25th for Gmiinden, Austria, accom- 
panied by the Heir Apparent and the Grand Duchess Xenia, on a 
visit to her Majesty's sisters. Her Majesty was cordially 
welcomed at the railway station, Vienna, by the Crown Prince 
and Princess of Austria.—The Emperor has given 25,000 
roubles for distribution among the distressed families of Orsk, 
burnt out by the recent fires—The christening of the newly- 
born son of the King and Queen of the Hellenes took place on 
the 23rd in the Russian Imperial Castle at Pavloysk, the 
infant Prince receiving the name of Christopher. The 
Imperial Russian family, the members of the Court, and many 
high functionaries aitended. 

President Cleveland has addressed a message to. the United 
States Congress, in which he says that, as they have refused to 
second his efforts to end the differences with Canada in respect 
to the fisheries by diplomatic methods, he has no resource left 
but to ask for powers to enforce a retaliatory policy. 

Sir John Macdonald has visited Nova Scotia and Cape 
Breton Island, being most cordially received everywhere. 


The Board of Trade have awarded a binocular glass to 
Captain P. Marconi, master of the Italian barque Savina, of 
Genoa, in acknowledgment of his kindness and humanity to 
the shipwrecked crew of the barque Jane Maria, of Ayr, which 
was wrecked in the North Atlantic on July 12. 

A treasure-chamber has been found in the rear of some un- 
oceupied premises, situated between the new carriage bazaar 
in Long-acre and Arkell’s coachbuilding works. The place 
has long been. empty, and, with the view of making some 
structural alterations, workmen have been recently set to work. 
In demolishing a thick party wall, the men laid bare a chamber 
which was filled with an immense quantity of plate, watches, 
and jewellery, the value of which is considerable. Many of 
the articles, which were black with age, were also partly fused, 
evidently from the action of great heat. It has been ascer- 
tained that the place was occupied, many years ago, by a jeweller 
and refiner, named Armstrong, and during his tenancy was 
destroyed by fire, the occupants being burned to death. 

The rejoicings in celebration of Lord Dudley's majority, 
which began recently on his Worcestershire estates, were re- 
sumed on Aug.-25 on his Merionethshire estates at Landrilly. 
He was enthusiastically received by his tenantry, and at a 
dinner, at which about 300 were present, he was presented by 
the tenants with an illustrated address and a Welsh Bible. On 
the 27th rejoicings were resumed in Staffordshire, where his im- 
portant mining and other industries find employment for 
several thousand people. Addresses were presented to Lord 
Dudley, who drove, accompanied by the Countess of Dudley 
and members of the family, to Brierly Hill, where the local 
authorities received them. At night a county ball was held at 
Himley. 
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THE QUEEN AT GLASGOW, RENFREW, 
AND PAISLEY : 
CORPORATION GIFTS. 


The Municipal Corporations of three ancient “ Burghs” of 
Scotland—the Royal Burgh and great city 
of Glasgow, the Royal Burgh of Renfrew, 
which gives a title to the eldest son of the 
Sovereign, and Paisley, which celebrated 
the 400th anniversary of its municipal 
charter on the day of her Majesty's visit— 
presented loyal Addresses to the Queen, in 
the manner related in our account of the 
proceedings on Aug. 22 and Aug. 23. The 
gold casket in which the Glasgow Corpor- 
ation Address was contained, and the gold 
key presented to her Majesty at the opening 
of the new Municipal Buildings of Glasgow, 
were manufactured by Messrs. Robert and 
William Sorley, jewellers, gold and silver 
smiths, and watchmakers, of 1, Buchanan- 
street and 136, Argyle-street, in that city. 
In the front of the casket, which is of 
oblong shape, the central place is occupied 
by a representation, in chased work, of the 
new Municipal Buildings, with two side 
designs, one representing Railway Traffic 
and the other Shipping. At the back of 
the casket is a view of the Glasgow Exhi- 
bition building. At one end isthe College ; 
at the other, the University of Glasgow. 
At the four corners are modelled figures 
personifying Art, Science, Commerce, and 
Agriculture. On the lid are the Arms of 
Glasgow, the Royal Arms, and the Scottish Lion and Shield, 
in high relief, in polished and dead or frosted gold. The 
casket is inclosed in a case of green velvet, that being the 
customary colour for Glasgow Corporation presentations. 

There is also a casket of silver, overlaid with pure gold, 
designed and made by Messrs. George Edward and Sons, of the 
Poultry, London, This is quite different in shape from any 
casket hitherto presented to her Majesty in this country, the 
design having been suggested by one of the Indian caskets 
among her Majesty’s Jubilee presents, now on view at the 
Glasgow Exhibition. It is cylindrical in form, richly chased 
with runic ornamentation, and studded with Scotch stones 
from the various counties in Scotland. The Royal Arms are 
chased at one end, the Glasgow Arms at the other end, and in 
the centre is a lion supporting a shield with the Royal mono- 
gram “V.R.” in relief; the whole is surmounted with the 
regalia. The casket rests on four upright supports of Celtic 
form, standing on a military red velvet base, at the corners of 
which are four figures representing four of the most illustrious 
Scottish regiments. The whole is contained in a handsome 
oak case lined with satin. 


GOLD KEY 
OF NEW MUNICIPAL 
BUILDINGS, GLASGOW, 


PAISLEY ABBEY. 
Since July 24, 1617, when James Sixth of Scotland and Firs 
of England came to F nour Lord Claud Hamilton, no visit ie 
been paid to this venerable abbey of the Benedictines by the 
ruling Sovereign of these isles. The ruin, nevertheless, as a 
oe sae of Stuart piety, has a close association with the 
oyal house; and her Majesty, on Aug. 23, in visiting its 
precincts, has but renewed a connection dating back seven 
hundred years. For it was by Walter, first of the Stuart race 
that the abbey was founded in 1163; and under the flagstones 
of its mouldering payement lies many a bearer of the Royal 
name. 

When David I. returned from England after the Battle of 
the Standard in 1141, he took with him the young Sion of 
a Shropshire house, whom presently he endowed with lands 
in Renfrewshire, and made Lord High Steward of Scotland. 
And when the latter, twenty-two years later, founded this 
abbey church upon his ands, he brought to inhabit it monks 
of the order of Clugny fra Wenloe in his native county. 
From his office, made hereditary presently by David's successor, 
came the name of Steward « stuart; and heads of the family 
were commanders at the fields of Largs and Bannockburn. 
To Walter, the sixth Steward, who took part in tho 
latter battle, King Robert the Bruce gave his daughter, 
Marjory, in marriage ; and it was through t~-is Princess that 
the Stuart race inherited the throne. The 
founder of the family, though he died at 
Melrose, had been buried here, with most of 
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The Queen’s visit to Glasgow (of which an account is given on 
another page) was brought to a close on Friday, Aug. 24, late 
on which day her Majesty and Princess Beatrice (Princess 
Henry of Battenberg), accompanied by the Grand Dukeand her 
Grand Ducal Highness Princess Alice of Hesse, left Blyths- 
wood, and travelled by the Glasgow and South-Western 
Caledonian and Deeside Railway to Ballater, arriving at 
the castle at 9.20 next morning. A guard of honour 
was furnished by the Queen's Own Cameron Highlanders 
at Ballater, under the command of Captain Davidson. 
Princess Margaret and Prinee Arthur of Connaught, together 
with the children of Prince and Princess Henry of Batten- 
berg, arrived at the castle on Aug. 23. General Viscount 
Bridport, K.C.B., the Hon. Rosa Hood, and Miss Bauer, also 
arrived at the castle at the same time, having travelled with 
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his succeeding line; and when Priucess 


Marjory, after a single short year of mar. .ed 
life, expired in Renfrew Castle, close by, they 
laid her in the Abbey among her husband’s kin. 
She left a child, however, and he it was who, 
after the death of The Bruce’s only son, ascended 
the Scottish throne as Robert II. Frail 
enough, therefore, once was the chance that 


set the crown upon the head of the long-suc- 


ceeding line which sways the sceptre at the 
present day in the person of her Majesty & 
Queen Victoria. In the abbey here lies the 
dust of Elizabeth More, King Robert II.’s wife 
while he was yet High Steward, as well as 
that of Euphemia Ross, his Queen. And here, too, upon his 
death at Rothesay Castle, were laid the remains of Robert IIL., 
the father of the First James. No tablet marks the resting- 
place of the latter King; but it is known that somewhere 
before the high altar, where afterwards the great Earl of Ross, 
last Lord of the Isles, was buried, repose the ashes of the 
broken-hearted Monarch. 

Sufficiently intimate, therefore, in early days was the con- 
nection of the abbey with the Royal house ; and it is interest- 
ing to remember that her Majesty at Paisley has been visiting, 
besides the scenes of the earliest chapters of her family’s 
history, the long-neglected resting-place of her ancestors. 

Thick now round the ancient abbey rise the houses and 
workshops of a modern town. In sight are the chimneys of 
factories which have brought to the place another kind of 
fame. And the once pellucid Cart itself, which runs by the 
cloister walls, is inky to-day with the stains of modern com- 
merce. But something of the once illustrious fane remains 
yet to serve as a worshipping place; echoes, as of the past, 
may still be heard in its famous sounding 
aisle; and the Royal visit just over recalls 


the glory of the abbey’s bygone days. 
That last visit of the Sovereign, made 
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GOLD CASKET OF RENFREW CORPORATION ADDRESS. 


The gold key delivered to her Majesty for the opening of 
the new Municipal Buildings, which is of 22ct. solid gold, 
hall-marked, was designed by Mr. W. Young, the architect of 
the buildings, and was made by Messrs. R. and W. Sorley, of 
Glasgow. 

The gold casket in which the address of the Corporation of 
Renfrew was presented was also made by Messrs. R. and W. 
Sorley. It is oblong in shape; in front are the Royal Arms, 
with the Stuart Arms to the right, and the Arms of the Royal 
Burgh of Renfrew to the left. On the top are the Crown, 
Sword, and Sceptre ; the lid is flat chased and engraved work, 
of Celtic pattern, surrounded by twelve Scotch pebbles. At 
the back is the Blythswood testimonial, with the old and new 
Townhalls on each side; and on the ends are the steam-ferry 
and a large Atlantic liner. These subjects are all engraved on 
polished gold, and underneath these, amid flat chased work of 
ornamentation of pure Celtic design, are a number of Scotch 
pebbles inlaid, these stones being cut carbuncle shape. 1 
sides are dead gold, with etched scroll-work. This casket is 
lined with silk of the Royal Stuart tartan pattern, and has a 
red morocco covered case. : 

The casket of the Paisley Corporation address is a fine 
specimen of silversmiths’ work, simple but refined in design, 
executed by the Goldsmiths’ and Silversmiths’ Company, of 
112, Regent-street, London. Its form is rectangular ; at the 
corners are fluted pillars, standing on massive feet in high 
relief. The front has the Royal Arms in the centre, and 
emblematic panels on each side, richly chased in repoussé style. 
The reverse shows the Burgh Arms and views of the Museum 
and the Fountain Gardens. The ends are embossed in high 
relief with views of the Abbey and the Townhall. The lid is 
surmounted by the Royal Crown, and has on the front an 
ornamental panel, bearing an inscription. The other panels 
of the lid are delicately embossed with thistles and ornamental 
tracery. 


The bass-drum used at the battle of Waterloo, which is now 
at the Glasgow Exhibition, and which was shown in one of 
our Illustrations, is exhibited by Messrs. George Potter and 
Co., of Aldershott, manufacturers of military musical instru- 
ments. They have placed on view an effective assortment of 
their wares, including the kettle-drums fitted with their 
ingenious tuning apparatus, which have gained high approval. 
The old Waterloo drum is iaid on the top of their case of 
exhibits. It was made by the grandfather of the present Mr. 
George Potter, and was given back to the firm some years ago, 
being a relic and memorial of their long-established business. 
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here in 1617, is worth recalling. Before 
then the reigning family had been frequent 
guests of the Abbot; but on the departure 
of James VI. on that occasion the Stuarts 
bade a long farewell to the ancient family 
shrine. The coming, then, of the King to 
the town and monastery had a_ strong 
dramatic significance, and afforded a striking 
instance of the uncalculated changes of fate. 
His Majesty’s host was Lord Claud Hamilton; 
and a meeting full of strange memories 
theirs must have been, so near to the last 
battle-field of the King’s ill-fated mother, 
R= and to Crookston Castle, the ancestral home 
BI _z of his sire, Lord Marnley. Worn with age 
S qnd the vicissitudes of a darkly-chequered 
= li‘e, Lord Claud was himself unable to 
make welcome for the King, and was 
forced to leave the honours to his son, 
But, forty-nine years earlier, it was he who led the 
Queen’s vanguard of two thousand up that narrow lane at 
Langside, when, after her escape from Loch Leven, the last 
attempt was made to set her once more upon the throne. 
His spear that day had been pointed against the partizans 
of the boy-king James; and had others only fought as well 
as Lord Claud at the head of that narrow lane, there might 
haye been no story to tell of a Solway flight, or of an execution 
at Fotheringay. Many distressc he had had to suffer from 
the Regents while the King remained a minor, and had he not 
belonged to one of the most powerful families in the kingdom 
his life probably would have paid the forfeit of his loyalty. 
But with the execution of Mary, and the assumption of actual 
power by James, a change had come about. The King forgave 
the man who had been his opponent only in name, shut his 
ears to the aspersions of rival families, and, remembering only 
that Lord Claud had been his mother’s stanch supporter, 
made him Lord of Paisley and of the abbey lands, and 
created his son Earl of Abercorn—honours held by the 
family up to the present day. 

Here, then, in the buildings of the lately reformed 
monastery, the King became the guest of the veteran 
nobleman ; and a brilliant gathering of the neighbouring 
gentry met to do honour to the Royal visitor. 

From that time till now, a space of wellnigh three 
hundred years, the town has gone its own way, favoured 
not once by the Sovereign’s presence, while its in- 
timate relations with the Royal house have been all 
but forgotten by the outside world. The in- 
habitants of the place themselves have been 
tempted to take pride altogether in Paisley’s 
modern achievements in trade and in the doings 
of her later-born sons. “St. Mirren’s ” in recent 
years may have come to vaunt the names of 
Tannahill and of Christopher North, almost to 
the exclusion of that of Stuart ; and there must 
be many who every day pass by the ruined 
abbey pile who have turned no thought to the 
dust that lies within its shade. The late visit 
of her Majesty, however, will have brought many half- 
forgotten facts to fresh notice, and will have recalled to 
imagination not a few curious memories of the place’s early 
history and associations. G. E.- 


Mr. Robert Anderson, LL.D., barrister-ut-law, has been 
appointed Assistant Commissioner of Police of the Metropolis, 
in the room of Mr. James Monro, C.B., resigned. 


GOLD CASKET OF GLASGOW CORPORATION ADDRESS. 


the Royal children. The Queen drove out on the 25th. accom- 
panied by Princess Beatrice and Princess Alice of Hesse. 
Princess Frederica (Baroness Pawel-Rammingen) visited her 
Majesty. ‘The Grand Duke of Hesse rode out, attended by 
Colonel Wernher, Colonel Wernher had the honour of dining 
with the Queen and Royal family. Sunday, the 26th, was the 
anniversary of the birthday of the lamented Prince Consort ; 
and on the 27th the gentlemen in attendance on the Queen and 
Royal family, and the servants and tenants of the Balmoral, 
Abergeldie, and Birkhall estates, assembled at the Obelisk at 
noon, and drank to the memory of the Prince Consort.—The 
Queen has written to Sir James King, Lord Provost of Glasgow, 
expressing her great gratification at the very cordial and loyal 
reception accorded to her by the citizens of Glasgow on her 
recent visits to that city—The Queen has expressed her readi- 
ness to become a patroness of the Welsh National Eisteddfod, 
to be held next year at Brecon; and her Majesty has sent the 
Lord Mayor of London £50 in aid of the fund for the relief of 
the sufferers by the recent floods in the Isle of Dogs. 


The King of the Belgians left Charing-cross on Aug. 28 
for Ostend. 

A meeting of the Plenipotentiaries to the Sugar Bounties 
Conference took place on Aug. 28 at the Foreign Office, under 
the presidency of Baron Henry De Worms, when the text of 
the convention was finally adopted. 

Police-Constable Mark Jenkins, 185 L,and Police-Constable 
Herbert Wright, 259 L, are to receive £10 each from the Police 
Reward Fund for their bravery in capturing a burglar at King 
Henry VIII. public-house, Lambeth; and they are to be pro- 
moted from third to first-class constables, which promotion 
carries an increase of pay at the rate of £15 12s. per annum. 

The marriage of the Bishop Suffragan of Leicester, Arch- 
deacon Francis Henry Thicknesse, to Agnes Beatrice Jane, 
fourth daughter of the Rev. Marsham Argles, Rector of Bad- 
nock, and residentiary Canon of Peterborough, took place at, 
Badnock on Aug. 28. The Bishop of Salisbury, who was 
attended by the Rev. George Argles, Canon of York, the bride’s 
brother, and the Rev. B. Egerton, Vicar of Brackley, performed 
the ceremony. 

The Australian cricket team have suffered two more defeats, 
being beaten at Cheltenham by Gloucestershire by eight 
wickets, and at the Crystal Palace by the Eleven of England by 
78 runs. At Bradford, Surrey won the mateh against York- 
shire by an innings and 228 runs; and at Taunton, Somerset- 
shire defeated Hampshire by ten wickets. The two days’ 
match at Lord's between M.C.C. and Northamptonshire ended 
in a draw in favour of the county. The match at Kennington 
Oval between Leicestershire and Surrey resulted in favour of 
the home county by nine wickets. At Maidstone, Yorkshire 
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a nt by 51 runs, and the match between Lancashire and 
toe at Menckesee ended ina draw. The Cheltenham week 
concluded with the defeat of Gloucestershire by Middlesex by 
an innings and 33 runs. At Taunton, Somersetshire beat 
Essex by three wickets. ‘The two days’ match at Lord's 
between M.C.C. and Hull Town Club was drawn; «nd the 
match at Southampton between Hants and Essex ended in 


a draw. 
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THE QUEEN’S VISIT TO GLASGOW.—SKETCHES BY OUR SPECIAL ARTISTS. 


ARRIVAL OF THE QUEEN AT THE PRIVATE STATION AT BLYTHSWOOD. SIR ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL READING ADDRESS TO THE QUEEN IN THE EXHIBITION, 
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THE QUEEN ENTERING BUCHANAN-STREET FROM ST. ENOCH-SQUARE, 


THE QUEEN’S Vole Sin 46) GLASGOW.— SKETCHES 


BY OU R SP Beh Ark ARTE SEs. 


\ 
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THE QUEEN VISITING THE WOMEN’S INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT, GLASGOW EXHIBITION. 


EEOC 


THE QUEEN RECEIVING AN ADDRESS OF THE CORPORATION AT THE NEW MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, GLASGOW. 


THE QUEEN’S ARRIVAL AT QUEEN MARGARET’S COLLEGE FOR LADIES, GLASGOW. 
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BLYTHSWOOD, VISITED BY THE QUEEN. 


Built in 1820, the present mansion-house of Blythswood is a 
handsome edifice, and looks best when seen from the river 
Clyde ; it is situated in the midst of a well-wooded park, at the 
confluence of the rivers Cart and Clyde. It has a fine entrance 


on the east side, where a portico of white freestone breaks the 
The proportions of the house on 


, straight line of the building. 


VIEW IN THE BLYTHSWOOD GROUNDS, WITH TREES PLANTED BY 
THE LATE DUKE AND THE DUCHESS OF ALBANY. 


the outside, and the apartments in the interior, have been very 
much admired by architects. Within, there is a large entrance- 
hall and a sculpture gallery, filled with some very fine statues 
and busts in white marble. The recéption-rooms open one 
into another, between marble pillars, having an agreeable 
and elegant effect. ‘The view from the Queen’s private apart- 
ments, on the south-west side, is very grand ; the whole valley 
of the Clyde towards the Argyleshire mountains, with the 
various vessels of all sizes sailing on the busy river, the 
Kilpatrick ranges to the north, and the distant spires and 
domes of Paisley to the south, complete a very lovely scene. 

The property was originally called Renfield, but was 
changed by the builder of the present mansion to Blythswood, 
the name of the more valuable property belonging to Sir 
Archibald Campbell, upon which the west end of Glasgow is 
built. The Campbells have held the property since 1647, when 
it first came into the possession of Colin Campbell of Elie, who 
was descended from the Ardkinglass branch of the Argyle 
family ; the first of that family being Colin, brother to Duncan, 
first Lord of Argyle, in the fifteenth century. The present 
Sir Archibald Campbell is of the family of Douglas of Mains, 
in the neighbouring county, who, as heirs of entail, assumed 
the name and arms of Campbell, in 1838, at the death of the 
then holder of the property. They had intermarried so early 
as 1701 with the Campbells. The lands of Mains have been 
held by the family of Douglas since 1373 ; they were of the 
Donglases of Dalkeith, now represented by the Earls of 
Morton. A peerage was granted to a member of the family, 
Robert Douglas of Mains, as Viscount Belhaven, in 1633 ; but 
the title became extinct. Sir Archibald Campbell is descended 
from the elder brother of the Viscount. Sir Alexander Douglas. 

Blythswood was honoured in 1876 by the presence of 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, with their two sons, and, in 
1874 and 1882, by that of the Duke of Albany, who was 
accompanied by the Duchess. 

We give Views of Blythswood and of scenes around it; 
the junction of the Cart with the Clyde, at the foot of the 
park ; the view, from the Queen’s bed-room, of the valley of 
the Clyde ; and one showing the late Duke of Albany’s tree, 
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In his “ Epistle to Joseph Hill” Cowper quaintly versifies a 
joke, which 13, to say the least, of somewhat musty flavour. 
A servant ask~ leave of his master to go out—just a step, ho 
explains—in fact, only to the end of the street. ‘“‘ What for?” 
inquires the master. “An please you, Sir, to see a friend.” 
“A friend!” exclaims his master, with melodramatic start ; 
“ yes, thou shalt, indeed! A friend! Go, fetch my cloak, 
For, though the night be raw, 
I ‘ll see him, too—the first I ever saw.” 

Cowper, at all events, was the last man who should have 
indulged in this sorry quip, for he found, in the depth of his 
anguish, many a loyal friend who steadied his tottering steps 
and bound up his bleeding wounds. And, to do him justice, 
he has, on more than one occasion, expressed, with frank 
sincerity, his debt of gratitude. The jes’ is, as I have said, 
of somewhat musty flavour. It can be traced back to 
the Greeks, and even to a remoter antiquity, for the 
Preacher himself moralises on the emptiness of friends and 
friendship. Yet, like most popular prejudices, it is, as 
all of us know, without a solid basis. No man is so 
unfortunate as to be completely friendless ; or, as Mr. Long- 
fellow puts it, no heart is so utterly desolate but some other 
heart responds to it. Even Napoleon’s iron egotism gave way 
before his attachment to Duroc. As for the higher natures— 
the finer spirits, which are naturally alive to the broader and 
loftier issues of humanity—these speedily discover and lay 
hold upon their comrades, their brothers-in-arms, their “ other 
selves.” David and Jonathan, Paul and Apollos, Cicero and 
Atticus —these are old examples of felicitous friendships. 
Grave-browed Dante emerges from the mingled gloom and 
radiance of his vision—Milton puts aside his early dreams of im- 
mortal fame—to touch the warm hand of a friend. One cannot 
mention Sir Philip Sidney without thinking of Fulke Greville, 
or of Spenser without Raleigh, or of Gray without Mason, or 
of Edmund Burke without Cha’'ss James Fox. Milton has his 
“Lycidas”; ‘'ennyson his “ In Memoriam.” And we, we sialler 
men, rejoice in those most true, most loyal, and most generous 
friends, in whor-, we knc ~. we can place our trust without 
hesitation or reserve. Why, it is thé kindly hea;t of unselfish 
friendship which woes so much to lighten the pressure of 
adverse circumstance, of unprosperous fortune; which makes 
life weleomer and more tolerable to each of us. When the 
stormy winds “do blow” and the rains beat on our un- 
covered heads, and the spirit of evil is abroad, how we rejoice 
in the shelter afforded by the faithfulness of our friend! “A 
friend in need,” says the old proverb, “is a friend in deed”— 
and [thank God that “ the need ” seldom comes without bringing 
“the friend.” Ihave no patience with those unjust aspersions 
against human nature, which, in spite of much moral and 
intellectual degradation, retains, 
after all, some likeness to its 
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do all this !—which is capable of that glorious relation be. 
tween two souls known as friendship ? 

I find it stated that we do not chooseour friends ; that like 
all God's blessings, they come unsought. But there can be no 
accident or haphazard in the formation of a living and sub- 
stantial friendship. There must be something in the one 
member of the companionship that there is not in the other, 
I do not believe in the friendship of “equals” or of “likes,* 
The intercourse may be begun by trivial incidents—a touch— 
a word—a glance—which reveals a common sympathy or an 
existing want; but it can be kept up only by the discovery on 
either side of indispensable attributes. It is essential that the 
one should look up, and the other look down; that the one 
should seek protection and the other afford it. I do not 
actually find that men absolutely identical in tastes and 
character, or similar and equal in gifts, ‘“foregather,” as 
the Scotch say; there is a stronger polarity in “contrast,” 
The beautiful friendship of Keats and Severn, or of General 
Nicholson and Sir Herbert Edwardes, or of Charles Lamb and 
George Dyer, was the friendship between men who had 
important points of difference. ‘For mine own part,” says 
Mark Antony, “I shall be glad to learn of noble men ;” 
and tiat is the spirit in which we must endeavour to 
decide our friendships. We must take care that our friend is 
stronger and better than ourself; that so he may command 
our respect as well as our affection. Then that higher nature 
will lean towards our weakness, and be attracted by it, deriving 
its happiness from the strength and support it supplies, just 
as the deepest gratification of maternal love is found in supply- 
ing the necessities of infancy. ‘This seems to me the under- 
lying principle of an enduring friendship—an endearing attach- 
ment of soul to soul, and heart to heart. A man seeks and 
finds in his friend all that he does not in himself possess, but 
most desires—‘“ the other half of his soul,’ to adopt the old 
Platonic fancy. The despondent spirit seeks the brighter, the 
feeble falls back upon the more robust, the slow and cold is 
drawn towards the quick and ardent. Thus it is that 
William III. clasps hands with Bentinck, William Pitt with 
George Canning, Charles James Fox with Edmund Burke. ‘the 
chief joy one has in one’s friend lies in this, that through him 
that which is not ours becomes ours ; and the chief gratitude 
which we owe to him is a gratitude for the sublime unselfish- 
ness with which he gives us of his best, knowing that in return 
we can give him only of our poorest. W. H. D.-A. 


THE DAIRY FARMS OF DENMARK. 
A great deal of attention has lately been attracted to the agri- 
culture of Denmark, mainly because of the great prosperity of 
the dairy industry of that country; but it has been reserved 
for Consul Inglis to present English readers with the most 


Divine original. If there be any 


unfortunate being who cannot 


claim the right to call one man 


his friend, surely it is his own 


fault «~ folly which has brought 


him to such a pass. 


Alas, the saddest things in the 


pathway traced by our departed 


years are the memorial-stones that 


tell of friends who have gone 


before us. There is such a pure, 


disinterested, elevated joy ina true 
friendship that the close of it 
must always be a matter for tears. 
Tn love we find a soul of selfish- 
ness, but friendship has no such 


alloy. It exists entirely for 
another ; its surrenders are always 
made for another ; its rejoicing is 
always for another. For a friend 


is even more anxious for our 


happiness—aye, and for our honour 


—than we are ourselves. Pythias 


will die upon the scaffold to redeem 


the pledge of Damon; though, to 


be sure, Damon will haste over 


land and sea to prevent the 


sacrifice. Of whatever exploits of 
heroism, generosity, gentleness, 
and endurance love is capable, I 
am confident that friendship will transcend them all. It has 
only one rival in its self-abnegation, and that is—a mother’s 
love. 

It has always appeared to me that man’s capacity for 
friendship is a striking proof of the soul’s fitness for im- 
mortality, because it means a capacity for the loftiest thoughts, 
the deepest feelings, the finest 
sympathies, and the bravest deeds. 


For what does a man ask of his 


friend? First, to sustain him in 


“high and noble thoughts, raising 


his spirits, and adding to his 


courage,” till he outdoes himself. 


Next, to keep constantly before 


his eyes thé ideal of the perfect 


life, and to do his utmost to 


make him or enable him to realise 


it. Further, to be ever ready, at 


demand, to supply him with the 


qualities of justice, punctuality, 


fidelity, and pity. A man wants 
of his friend that he shall 
strengthen him in his worthiest 
purposes, and persuade him ont of 
all his faults and failings ; that 


he shall inspire and confirm in 
him the love of truth, purity, and 


honour; that he shall give him 


faithful warning when heis stray- 


ing from the right path, and aid 
him with manly encouragement 


JUNCTION OF THE CART AND CLYDE AT THE FOOT OF THE BLYTHSWOOD PARK. 


planted in 1882, with another tree planted by the Duchess of 
Albany. The village church of Inchinnan, near which Archi- 
bald, Barl of Argyll, was captured in disguise, in 1685, is shown 
in another Illustration. In the churchyard are some interesting 
tombstones of the ancient Knights, carefully preserved by the 
owner of Blythswood. 

Her Majesty, in driving through Blythswood Park, saw the 
spot where Queen Margaret of Scotland was killed by falling 
from her horse, and other places with historical associations of 
some interest. id 


when his knees are feeble. And, 
more, that when sorrows come 
and trials, he shall be at hand to 
console and support, with sym- 
pathy as well as with assistance. 
A faithful friend, says an old 
writer, is the medicine of life. 
“The end of friendship,” says Emerson, “is a commerce 
the most strict and homely that can be joined; more 
strict than any of which we have experience. It is for 
aid and comfort through all the relations and passages 
of life and death. It is fit for serene days, and graceful gifts, 


_ and country rambles; but also for rough roads and hard fare, 


shipwreck, poverty, and persecution. We are to dignify to 
each other the daily needs and offices of man’s life, and em- 
bellish it by courage, wisdom, and unity.” Surely there 
must be something divine in the humanity which can dc and 


INCHINNAN CHURCH, NEAR BLYTHSWOOD. 


valuable report on dairy farms in that country which has yet 
appeared, as it contains illustrations of the interior of a Danish 
dairy factory and the principal machines used therein, as well 
as tables giving details of winter feeding, milk yield and 
price, and cost of production in twenty-three large dairies. 
Most of the information appears to have been obtained from a 
report written by M. Boggild, who says the number of cows in 
the country is 900,000. As the population is only 2,000,000 
there are forty-five cows to each hundred people, which we find 
is the largest ratio of which any country in the world can boast. 
We have recently referred to the large exports of butter from 
Denmark, and to the system of dairy-teaching adopted in that 
country. The report before us is concerned chiefly with thedairy 
factories, about 200 of which, dealing with the milk from 5000 
t6 6000 cows per day, are conducted on co-operative principles. 
In this and in the system of instruction in private dairies we 
have the secret of the great success of the dairy interest in 
Denmark. The rules of one of the co-operative dairies are given, 
and they show the minute care which is exercised in those 
institutions and imposed on the farmers who supply the milk. 
Having ascertained the most profitable scale of diet for cows, 
the association insists on their members adopting it, and, 
in order to encourage them to feed their cows well, payment 
for milk is in proportion to cream yielded—cream of a given 
standard no doubt. The principal foods given to the cows 
in winter are clover hay, meadow hay, mangolds, carrots, 
turnips, corn, bran, oil-cake, and palm-cake. The proportions 
vary; but the average weight of corn, cake, and bran per 
cow per day in twenty-three dairies is 6lb. ‘lurnips are not 
used in half the dairies,and in most instances where these 
roots are given the quantity is small. All but six use man- 
golds and carrots, and all but three hay, both kinds of food 
being supplied liberally. The average cost of producing 1001b. 
of milk in the twenty-three dairies comes out at 4s. 23d., or 
almost exactly 54d. per imperial gallon. Apparently this 
refers to the cost of food only; but, of course, it would be 
much less in summer. 


In London in the week ending Aug. 25 2401 births and 1438 
deaths were registered. Allowing for increase of population, 
the births were 300, and the deaths 115, below the average 
numbers in the corresponding weeks of the last ten years. 

Mr. John Redmond, M.P., Mr. William Redmond, M.P., and 
Mr. Edward Waish, editor of the Wva/ord People, a Nationalist 
paper, were arrested on Aug. 27, and remanded on bail, on 
charges connected with a recent eviction in the county of 
Wexford. Father Kennedy, of Meclin, county of Cork, was 
arrested the same day. 
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FATAL BALLOON ACCIDENT. 
Mr. Simmons, the well-known aeronaut, was killed on Monday, 
Aug. 27, at Ulting, near Maldon, in Essex, by an accident 
with his large balloon, the Cosmo, which had ascended that 


afternoon from the Olympia grounds, West Kensington, where 
the Irish Exhibition is held. He was accompanied in the car, 
with an intention of crossing the sea to Flandersand Germany, 


THE LATE MR. SIMMONS, THE AERONAUT, 
Killed by the Balloon Accident near Maldon, Essex. 


by Mr. W. L. Field, of West Brighton, and Mr, Myers, of the 
Natural History Museum, South Kensington, both of whom 
had made previous voyages. After leaving Olympia shortly 
after half-past three o’clock, the balloon passed over Romford, 
Brentwood, Ingatestone, and Chelmsford, and all went well 
until the descent at Ulting at about a quarter-past five. Mr. 
Simmons had resolved to descend and anchor for the night, as 
the seacoast was in sight. Some labourers at work in the fields 
at Ulting (a hamlet of small houses midway between Witham 
and Maldon, about three miles from either) saw the balloon 
coming ata good speed from the south-west. It was then rapidly 
nearing the earth, and at New House Farm, a short distance 
away, the occupants were observed to throw out some sand. At 
this time the grapnel was dragging, as some of the barley in 
a field that the balloon passed over was torn up. At the edge 
of this barley-field, immediately touching the high road, are 
the three elm-trees which are supposed to have been the cause 
of the accident. They stand about fifteen feet from one 
another, and are about thirty feet in height. On the balloon 
rising from over the barley-field, the grapnel caught in the 
first of the trees, tearing one of the upper branches. The iron 
held firm, and the balloon,.rising to the length of the cable, 
was blown with a violent crash to the earth, landing in a corn- 


field on the opposite side of the road. It immediately rose and 
again descended in the same spot with great force. Itis certain 
that the balloon bumped the earth a third time, and some of 
the men who had run to the place state that it rose and fell a 
fourth time, but upon this point there is some doubt. How- 
ever, it was on the third or fourth rise that the final disaster— 
the collapse of the balloon itself—oceurred. The blacksmith, 
who, with two other men, had hurried from his forge to the 


at Widdington, in Essex. Two years later, in March, 1882, 
the deceased, accompanied by Colonel Brine, of the Royal 
Engineers, ascended from Canterbury, with the intention 
of crossing to France. The adventurers passed over Shak- 


speare’s Cliff, Dover, at an elevation of only 500 ft., and 
all went well until the balloon was a distance of five miles 
from land ; here the wind dropped, and for a time the balloon 
remained stationary. 


After a while the wind turned to the 


DESTRUCTION OF MR. SIMMONS’S BALLOON AT ULTING, NEAR MALDON. 
From a Photograph by Mr. W. W. Gladwin, of Maldon, 


other side of the corn-field, and had endeavoured to hold on to 
the rope hanging from the car, states that the balloon burst 
with a loud report when it was up in the air, the silk blew 
about over the field, and then the car and its occupants fell 
like a stone. The spot where the car fell for the last time 
being practically the same as that which it first touched, 
would seem to show that each time the balloon rose and fell 
in an almost straight line. The balloon, which was unusually 
large, being capable of containing 62,000 ft. of gas, with a 
carrying power of 24 ewt., was not ripped with one large rent, 
as would have been the case if caught by the tree, but was 
torn into several distinct pieces. The car was composed of iron 
wire network, and was 5ft. in diameter. When it reached the 
ground for the last time, it was entirely beaten and battered out 
of shape, some of the seats being displaced, while its connection 
with the balloon was severed. ‘Che whole of the terrible scene 
only occupied about two minutes, and the labourers were 
soon able to set to work to extricate 
the unfortunate men. ‘They had literally 
to cut their way to the 
car, and found the occu- 
pants lying insensible 
in a heap. Mr. Myers 
was on the top, with 


south-west, and they found they were slowly drifting to- 
wards the North Sea. It was decided to drop into the 
Channel. The two men put on their cork jackets, and the 
descent was made. Simmons and his companion were 
rescued by the steam-packet Foam, and taken to Dover. One 
ascent that Simmons made took place in June, 1882, at Maldon, 
in the vicinity of the spot at which he met with his death. On 
that occasion Sir Claude De Crespigny was his fellow-voyager. 
Before the balloon rose, a gust of wind dashed the car against 
a wall; Sir Claude De Crespigny was thrown out and had his 
leg broken. Simmons was severely shaken ; but the balloon 
rose, going in the direction of France, and Simmons descended 
near Calais. In September, 1882, Simmons crossed from 
Hastings to Cherbourg, without accident. In June of last 
year, Simmons made an ascent from Preston, crossed the Irish 
Sea, and descended safely about seven miles inland from 
Kingstown. Simmons also made ascents in India, Egypt, and 
the United States. The Portrait is from a photograph by 
Messrs. Fradelle and Young, Regent-street. 


Mr. Field beneath, and 
Mr. Simmons at the 
bottom of the car. A 
messenger at once 


started on a bicycle to 


bring medical help, and 


Mr. Gutteridge, surgeon, 


and his son drove over 


from Maldon, arriving 


about six o'clock. Mr. 


Simmons was quite in- 


sensible; he died about 


nine o'clock without 


having recovered con- 


sciousness. The base of 


the skull was fractured 


and there were also 


bruises on the chest. Mr. 


Field was lying with his 


right thigh, fractured, 


Mr. Myers received a 


severe shaking, and has 


suffered other injuries. 
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and made 495 ascents. 


He succeeded on three 


occasions in crossing to 
the Continent in a bal- 
loon, but was twice 
rescued in the Channel 
from very perilous situ- 
ations. In 1875 he as- 
cended from Cremorne 


Gardens with De Groof, 
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the Belgian “flying 
man.” De Groof en- 
deavoured to descend by 
means of a parachute of 
his own invention, but 
fell dead in the streets. 
In 1880 Simmons took 
part in a balloon com- 
petition with a number 
of other well-known 
azronauts. The com- 
petitors started from 
various points in the 
neighbourhood of Lon- 
don, and Simmons on 
i that occasion descended 
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FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM.* 


BY WALTER BESANT, 
AuTHoR oF “DororHy FoRSTER,” “CHILDREN OF GIBEON,” 
“Hn REVOLT oF MAN,” “KATHARINE REGINA,” ETO. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE 


MARCH. 


DAYBREAK, next 
morning, the drums 
began to beat and the 
trumpets began to 
blow, and after break- 
fast the newly-raised 
army marched out in 
such order as was 
possible. I have not 
to write a history of 
this rebellion, which 
hath already been 
done by able hands; 
as I speak only of what 
@ I saw, and the things with which I 
was concerned. 
First, then, it is true that the 
whole country was swiftly put into a 
i, ferment by the Duke’s landing ; and had 
ut those who planned the expedition provided 
a proper supply of arms, the army would 
have quickly mustered 20,000 men, all 
resolute and capable of meeting any force that 
the King could have raised. Nay, it would 
have grown and swelled as it moved. But 
there were never enough arms from the outset. 
Everything at first promised well for the Duke. But 
there were not arms for the half of those who came in. The 
spirit of the Devon and Somerset Militia was lukewarm; they ran 
at Bridport, at Axminster, and at Chard; nay, some of them 
even deserted to join the Duke. There were thousands scattered 
about the country—those, namely, who still held to the 
doctrines of the persecuted ministers, and those who abhorred 
the Catholic religion— who wished well and would have 
joinmed—Humphrey knew wellwishers by the thousand whose 
names were on the lists in Holland—but how could they join 
when the army was so ill-found? And this was the principal 
reason, I have been assured, why the country gentlemen, 
with their following, did not come in at_first—because 
there were no arms. How can soldiers fight when they 
have no arms? How could the Duke have been suffered 
to begin witi so scanty a preparation of arms? Afterwards, 
when Monmouth proclaimed himself King, there were, per- 
haps, other reasons why the wellwishers held aloof. Some of 
them, certainly, who were known to be friends of the Duke 
(among them our old friend Mr Prideaux, of Ford Abbey) 
were arrested and thrown into prison, while many thousands 
who were flocking to the standard were either turned back 
upon the road or seized and thrown into prison. 

As for the quality of the troops which formed the army, I 
know nothing, except that at Sedgemoor they continued to 
fight valiantly after their leaders had fled. They were raw 
troops—mere country lads—and their officers were, for the 
most part, simple tradesmen who had no knowledge of the art 
of war. Dare the younger was a goldsmith; Captain Perrot 
was a dyer; Captain Hucker, a maker of serge; and so 
on with all of them. It was unfortunate that Mr. Andrew 
Fletcher, of Saltoun, should have killed Mr. Dare the elder on 
the first day, because, as everybody agrees, the former was the 
most experienced soldier in the whole army. 

The route proposed by the Duke was known to everybody. 
He intended to march through Taunton, Bridgwater, and 
Bristol to Gloucester, where he thought he would be joined by 
a new army raised by his friends in Cheshire. He also 
reckoned on receiving adherents everywhere on the road, and 
on easily defeating any force that the King should be able to 
send against him. How he fared in that notable scheme is 
common history 

Long before the army was ready to march, Humphrey came 
to advise with us. First of all, he endeavoured to have 
speech with my father, but in vain (henceforth my father 
seemed to have no thought of his wife and daughter). 
Humphrey therefore advised us to go home. ‘‘ As for your 
alleged dedication to the cause,”’ he said, ‘‘ I think that he hath 
already forgotten it, seeing that it means nothing, and that 
your presence with us cannot help. Go home, then, Madam, 
and let Alice persuade Robin to stay at home in order to take 
care of you.” 

“Nay,” said my mother; ‘‘that may we not do. I must 
obey my husband, who commanded us to follow him. Whither 
he goeth thither also I will follow.”’ 

Finding that she was resolute upon this point, Humphrey 
told us that the Duke would certainly march upon Taunton, 
where more than half +f the town were his friends. He there- 
fore advised that ~ve should ride to that place—not following 
the army but going across the country, most of which isa 
very wild and desolate part, where we should be in no danger 
except from rypsies and such wild people, robbers and rogues, 
truly, but now making the most of the disturbed state of the 
country ¢1d running about the roads plundering and thieving. 
But he svid-he wowd himself provide us with a guide, one who 
knew the way, and good stout fellow, armed with a cudgel, 
at least. To this my mother agroec,. fearing to anger her 
husband if she shonld disturb him at his work. 

Humphrey had little troub.e in finding the guide for us. 
He was an honest lad from a place called Holford, in the 
Quantock Hills, who, finding that there were no arms for him, 
was going homeagain. Unhappily, when we got to Taunton, 
he was persuaded—partly by me, alas !—to remain. He joined 
Barnaby’s company, and was either killed at Sedgemoor, or was 
one of those hanged at Weston Zoyland, or Bridgwater. For 
he was no more heard of. 

This business settled, we went up to the churchyard in 
order to see the march of the army out of camp. And a brave 
show the gallant soldiers made. 

First rode Colonel Wade with the vanguard. After them, 
with a due interval, rode the greater part of the Horse, 
already three hundred strong, under Lord Grey of Wark. 
Among them was the company sent by Mr. Speke, of White 
Lackington, forty very stout fellows, well armed and mounted 
on cart-horses. The main army was composed of four regi- 
ments. The first was the Blue Regiment, or the Duke’s Own, 
whose Colonel was the aforesaid Wade. They formed the van, 
and were seven hundred strong. The others were the White, 
commanded by Colonel Foukes ; the Green, by Colonel Holmes ; 
and the Yellow, by Colonel Fox. All these regiments were 
fully armed, the men wearing favours or rosettes in their hats 
and et their arms of the colour from which their regiment was 
named. 

The Duke himself, who rode a great white horse, was sur- 
rounded by a small bodyguard of gentlemen (afterwards 
they became a company of forty), richly dressed and well 
mounted. With him were carried the colours, embroidered 
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with the words ‘Pro Religione et Libertate.’’ This was the 
second time that I had seen the Duke, and again I felt at 
sight of his face the foreknowledge of coming woe. On 
such an occasion the chief should show a gallant mien and a 
face of cheerful hope. The Duke, however, looked gloomy, 
and hung his head. 

Truly, it seemed to me as if no force could dare so much as 
to meet this great and invincible army. And certainly there 
could nowhere be gathered together a more stalwart set of 
soldiers, nearly all young men, and full of spirit. They shouted 
and sang as they marched. Presently there passed us my 
brother Barnaby, with his company of the Green Regiment. It 
was easy to perceive by the handling of his arms and by his 
bearing that he was accustomed to act with others, and already 
he had so begun to instruct his men that they set an example 
to the rest both in their orderliness of march and the carriage 
of their weapons. 

After the main army they carried the ordnance—four small 
cannon—and the ammunition in waggons with guards and 
horsemen. Lastly there rode those who do not fight, yet 
belong to the army. These were the Chaplain to the army, 
Dr. Hooke, a grave clergyman of the Church of England ; Mr. 
Ferguson, the Duke’s private Chaplain, a fiery person, of whom 
many hard things have been said, which here concern us not ; 
and my father, who thus rode openly with the other two, in 
order that the Nonconformists might be encouraged by his 
presence, as an equal with the two chaplains. He was 
clad in a new cassock, obtained I know not whence. He 
sat upright in the saddle, a Bible in_his hand, his long 
white locks lying on his shonlders like a perruque, but 
more venerable than any wig. His thin face was flushed 
with the joy of coming victory, and his eyes flashed 
fire. If all the men had shown such a spirit the army would 
have overrun the whole country. The four surgeons—Dr. 
Temple, Dr. Gaylard, Dr. Oliver, and Humphrey—followed, 
all splendid in black velvet and great periwigs. Lastly 
marched the rearguard; and after the army there followed 
such a motley crew as no one can conceive. There were gipsies, 
with their black tents and carts, ready to rob and plunder; 
there were tinkers, who are nothing better than gipsies, 
and are even said to speak their language; there were men with 
casks on wheels filled ‘with beer or cider; there were carts 
carrying bread, cakes, biscuits, and such things as one can 
buy in a booth or at a fair: there were women of bold and 
impudent looks, singing as they walked; there were, besides, 
whole troops of country lads, some of them mere boys, running 
and strutting along in hopes to receive arms and to take a 
placein the regiments. 

Presently they were all gone, and Lyme was quit of them, 
What became in the end of all the rabble rout which followed 
the army I know not. One thing was certain: the godly dis- 
position, the pious singing of psalms, and the devout exposition 
of the Word which J had looked for in the army were not any- 
where apparent. Rather there was evident a tumultuous joy, as 
of schoolboys out for a holiday—certainly no schoolboys could 
have made more noise or showed greater happiness in their 
faces. Among them, however, there were some men of middle 
age, whose faces showed a different temper; but these were 
rare. 

“Lord help them.!’’ said our friendly fisherwoman, who 
stood withus. ‘‘There will be hard knocks before those fine 
féllows go home again.”’ 

‘“They fight on the Lord’s side,’? said my mother ; ‘‘ there- 
fore, they may be killed, but they will not wholly perish.” 

As for the hard knocks, they began without any delay, and 
on that very morning. For at Axminster they encountered 
the Somerset and Devon Militia, who thought to join their 
forces, but were speedily put to flight by the rebels—a victory 
which greatly encouraged them. 

It hath been mdliciously said, I have heard, that we followed 
the army—as if we were two sutler women—on foot, I suppose, 
tramping in the dust, singing ribald songs like those poor 
creatures whom we sawmarching out of Lyme. You have heard 
how we agreed to follow Humphrey’s advice. Well, we left 
Lyme very early the next morning (our: fisherwoman having 
now become very friendly and loth to let us go) and 
rode out, our guide (poor lad! his death lies heavy on my 
soul, yet I meant the best: and, truly, he was on the side of 
the Lord) marching beside us armed with a stout bludgeon. 
We kept the main road (which was very quiet at this early 
hour) as far as Axminster, where we left it; and, after cross- 
ing the river by a ford or wash, we engaged upon a track, or 
path, which led along the banks of a little stream_for a mile 
or two—as far as the village of Chardstock. Here we made no 
halt ; but, leaving it behind, we struck into a most wild and 
mountainous country full of old forests and great bare places. 
It is called the Forest of Neroche, and is said to shelter 
numbers of gipsies and vagabonds, and to have in it some 
of those wild people who live in the hills and woods of 
Somerset and do no work except to gather the dry broom and 
tie it up and sell it, and so live hard and hungry lives, but 
know not any master. These are reported to be a harmless 
people, but the gipsies are.dangerous because they are ready 
to rob and even murder. I thought of Barnaby’s bag of 
gold tied about my waist, and trembled. However, we 
met with none of them on our journey, because just then 
they were all running: after Monmouth’s army. ‘There was 
no path over the hills by the way we took; but our guide 
knew the country so well that he needed none, pointing out 
all the hills with a kind of pride as if they belonged to him, 
and telling us the name of every one; but these I have 
long since forgotten. The country, however, I can never 
forget, because it is so wild and beautiful. One place I 
remember. It is avery strange and wonderful place. There 
is a vast great earthwork surrounded by walls of stone, but 
these are ruinous. It stands on a hill, called Blackdown, 
which looks over into the Vale of Taunton. The guide said it 
was called Castle Ratch, and that it was built long ago by the 
ancient Romans. It is not at all like Sherborne Castle, which 
Oliver Cromwell slighted after he took the place, blowing it 
up with gunpowder; but Sherborne was not built by the 
Romans. Here, after our long walk, we halted and took the 
dinner of cold bacon and bread which we had brought with us. 
The place looks out upon the beautiful Vale of ‘Taunton, of 
which I had heard. Surely, there cannot be a more rich, 
fertile, and lovely place in all England than the Vale of 
Taunton. Our guide began to tell us of the glories of the 
town, its wealth and populousness—and all for Monmouth, he 
added. When my mother was rested we remounted our nags 
and went on, descending into the plain. Humphrey had pro- 
vided us with a letter commendatory. He, who knew the 
names of all who were well affected, assured us that the lady 
to whom the letter was addressed, Miss Susan Blake by name, 
was one of the most forward in the Protestant Cause. She,was 
well known and much respected, and she kept a school for 
young gentlewomen, where many children of the Noncon- 
formist gentry were educated. He instructed us to proceed 


. directly to her house, and to ask her to procure for us a decent 


and safe lodging. He could not have given us a letter to any 
better person. 

It was late in the afternoon when we rode into Taunton. 
The streets were full of people running about, talking now in 
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groups and now by twos and threes; now shouting and now 
whispering; while we rode along the street, a man ran 
bawling— 

““Great news! great news! Monmouth is upon us with 
twice ten thousand men ! ”’ 

It seems that they had only that day learned of the defeat 
of the Militia by the rebels. A company of the Somerset 
Militia were in the town, under Colonel Luttrell, in order to 
keep down the people. 

Taunton is, as everybody knows, a most rich, prosperous 
and populous town. I had never before seen so many houses 
and so many people gathered together. Why, if the men 
of Taunton declared for the Duke, his cause, one felt sure 
was already won. For there is nowhere, as I could not 
fail to know, a greater stronghold of Dissent than this 
town, except London, and none where the Nonconformists 
have more injuries toremember. Only two years before this 
their meeting-houses had been broken into and their pulpits 
and pews brought out and burned, and they were forced 
against their conscience, to worship in the parish church. : 

We easily found Miss Blake’s house, and, giving our 
horses to the guide, we presented her with our letter. She 
was a young woman somewhat below the common stature, 
quick of speech, her face and eyes full of vivacity, and about 
thirty years of age. But when she had read the letter and 
understood who we were and whence we came, she first made 
a deep reverence to my mother and then she took my hands 
and kissed me. 

‘““Madam,’’ she said, ‘‘ believe me, my poor house will be 
honoured indeed by the presence of the wife and the daughter 
of the godly Dr. Comfort Eykin. Pray, pray, go no farther, 
T have a room that is at your disposal. Go thither, Madam, 
I beg, and rest after your journey. The wife of Dr. Comfort 
Eykin! ’Tisindeed an honour.’’ And so with the kindest words 
she led us up-stairs, and gave us a room with a bed in it, 
and caused water for washing to be brought, and present'y 
went out with me to buy certain things needful for us 
(who were indeed somewhat rustical in our dress), in 
order that we might present the appearance of gentlewomen— 
thanks to Barnaby’s heavy purse, I could get them without 
troubling my mother’s careful mind about the cost. She then 
gave us supper, and told us all the news. The King, she said, 
was horribly afraid, and it was rumoured that the priests had 
all been sent away to France; the ‘’aunton people were 
resolved to give the Duke a brave reception ; all over the 
country, there was no doubt men would rally by thousands ; 
she was in a rapture of joy and gratitude. Supper over, she 
took us to her school-room, and here—oh ! the pretty sight !— 
her schoolgirls were engaged in working and embroidering 
flags for the Duke’s army. 

“T know not,’’ she said, ‘‘ whether his Grace will con- 
descend to receive them. But it is all we women can do.” 
Poor wretch ! she afterwards suffered the full penalty for her 
zeal. 

All that evening we heard the noise of men running about 
the town, with the clanking of weapons and the commands of 
officers ; but we knew not what had happened. 

Lo! in the morning the glad tidings that the Militia had 
left the town. Nor wasthatall; for at daybreak the people 
began to assemble, and, there being none to stay them, broke 
into the great church of St. Mary’s and took possession of the 
arms that had been deposited for safety in the tower. They also 
opened the prison and set free a worthy Nonconformist divine, 
named Vincent. Allthe morning the mob ran about the streets, 
shouting, ‘‘A Monmouth! A Monmouth!” the Magistrates 
and Royalists not daring so much as to show their faces, and 
there was nothing talked of but the overthrow of the King and 
the triumph of the Protestant religion. Nay, there were 
fiery speakers in the market-place and before the west porch 
of the church, who mounted on tubs and exhorted the people. 
Grave merchants came forth and shook hands with each other ; 
and godly ministers who had been in hiding walked forth 
boldly. It was truly a great day for Taunton. 

The excitement grew greater when Captain Hucker, a well- 
known serge-maker.of the town, rode in with a troop of Mon- 
mouth’s horse. Captain Hucker had been seized by Colonel 
Phillips on the charge of receiving a message from the Duke, 
but he escaped and joined the rebels, to his greater loss, as 
afterwards appeared. However, he now rode in to tell his fellow- 
townsmen of his own wonderful and providential escape, and 
that the Duke would certainly arrive the next day, and he 
exhorted them to give him such a welcome as he had a right 
to expect at their hands. He also reminded them that they 
were the sons of the men who, forty years before, defended 
Taunton under Admiral Blake. There was a great shouting 
and tossing of caps after Captain Hucker’s address, and no one 
could do too much for the horsemen with him, so that I fear 
these brave fellows were soon fain to lie down and sleep till 
the fumes of the strong ale should leave their brains. 

All that day and half the night we sat in Miss Blake’s 
schoolroom finishing the flags, im which I was permitted to 
join. There were twenty-seven flags in all presented to the 
army by the Taunton maids: twelve by Miss Blake and fifteen 
by one Mrs. Musgrave, also a schoolmistress. And now, 
indeed, seeing that the Militia at Axminster had fled almost at 
the mere aspect of one man; and that those of Taunton had algo 
fled away secretly by night, and catching the zeal of our kind 
entertainer, and considering the courage and spirit of these 
good people, I began tc feel confident again, and my heart, 
which had fallen very low at the sight of the Duke’s hanging 
head and gloomy looks, rose again, and all dangers seemed to 
vanish. And so, in a mere fool’s paradise, I continued happy 
indeed until the fatal news of Sedgemoor fight awoke us all 
from our fond dreams. 


CHAPTER, XVII. 
TAUNTON. 
I never weary in thinking of the gaiety and happiness of those 
four days at Taunton among the rebels. There was no more 
doubt in any of our hearts: we were all confident of victory— 
and that easy and, perhaps, bloodless. As was the rejoicing 
at Taunton, so it would be in every town of the country. One 
only had to look out of window in order to feel assurance of 
that victory, so jolly, so happy, so confident looked every face. 
“Why,’’ said Miss Blake, ‘‘in future ages even we women, 
who have only worked the flags, will be envied for our share in 
the glorious deliverance. Great writers will speak of us as 
they speak of the Roman women.”’ Then all our eyes sparkled, 
and the needles flew faster and the flags grew nearer to com- 
pletion. ‘ 
Tf history should condescend to remember the poor Maids 
of Taunton at all, it will be, at best, with pity for the 
afflictions which afterwards fell upon them: none, certainly, 
will envy them ; but we shall be forgotten. Why should we be 
remembered? Women, it is certain, have no business with 
affairs of State, and especially none with rebellions and civil 
wars. Our hearts and passions carry us away. ‘The leaders in 
the cause which we have joined appear to us to be more than 
human ; we cannot restrain ourselves, we fall down and worship 
our leaders, especially in the cause of religion and liberty. 
~ Now behold! On the very morning after we arrived at 
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Taunton I was abroad in the streets with Miss Blake, looking at 
the town, which hath shops full of the most beautiful and 
precious things, and wondering at the great concourse of 
people (for the looms were all deserted, and the workmen were 
in the streets filled with a martial spirit), I saw riding into the 
town no other than Robin himself. Oh! how my heart leaped 
up to see him! He was most gallantly dressed in a purple 
coat, with a crimson sash over his shoulders to carry his sword ; 
he had pistols in his holsters, and wore great riding-boots, and 
with him rode a company of a dozen young men, mounted on 
good strong nags; why, they were men of our own village, and 
I knew them, every one. They were armed with muskets and 
pikes—I knew where those came from—and when they saw me 
the fellows all began to grin, and to square their shoulders so 
as to look more martial. But Robin leaped from his horse. 

“Tis Alice!’? he cried. ‘‘Dear heart! Thou art then 
safe, so far? Madam, your servant.’’ Here he took off his 
hat to Miss Blake. ‘‘ Lads, ride on to the White Hart and 
call for what you want, and take care of the nags. This is a 
joyful meeting, Sweetheart.”” Here he kissed me. ** The Duke, 
they say, draws thousands daily. I thought to find him in 
Taunton by this time. Why, we are as good as victorious 
already. Humphrey, I take it, is with his Grace. My dear, 
even had the Cause of Freedom failed to move me I had been 
dragged by the silken ropes of Love. Truly, I could not 
choose buf come. There was the thought of these. brave 
fellows marching to battle, and I all the time skulking at 
home, who had ever been so loud upon their side. And there 
was the thought of Humphrey, braving the dangers of the 
field, tender though he be, and I, strong and lusty, sitting by 
the fire, and sleeping on a feather bed ; and always there was 
the thought of thee, my dear, among these rude soldiers—like 
Milton’s lady among the rabble rout, because well I know that 
even Christian warriors (so called) are not lambs ; and, again, 
there was my grandfather, who could find no rest, but con- 
tinually walked to and fro, with looks that at one time said, 
‘Go, my son’; and at others, ‘Nay; lest thou receive a 
hurt’; and the white face of my mother, which said, as plain 
as eyes could speak: ‘He ought to go, he ought to go; and 
yet he may be killed.’ 

“Oh, Robin! Pray God there prove to be no more 
fighting.” 

‘‘ Well, my dear, if I am not tedious to Madam here Hs 

“Oh, Sir!’ said Miss Blake, ‘‘it is a joy to hear this 
talk.’ She told me, afterwards, that it was also a joy to look 
upon so gallant a gentleman, and such a pair of lovers. She, 
poor creature, had no swectheart. 

‘‘Then on Monday,’’ Robin continued, ‘‘ the day before 
yesterday, I could refrain no longer, but laid the matter before 
my grandfather. Sweetheart! there is, I swear, no better 
man in all the world.’’ 

“Of that I am well assured, Robin.”’ 

“Virst, he said that if anything befell me he should go 
down in sorrow to his grave; yet that as to his own end an 
old man so near the grave should not be concerned about the 
manner of his end so long as he should keep to honour and 
duty. Next, that in his own youth he had himself gone forth 
willingly to fight in the cause of Liberty, without counting the 
risk. Thirdly, that if my conscience did truly urge me to 
follow the Duke I ought to obey that voice in the name of 
God. And this with tears in his eyes, and yet a lively and 
visible satisfaction that, as he himself had chosen, so’ his 
grandson would choose. ‘Sir,’ I said, ‘that voice of conscience 
speaks out very loudly and clearly. I cannot stifle it. Therefore, 
by your good leave, I will go.’ Then he bade me take the best 
horse in the stable, and gave me a purse of gold, and so I 
made ready.”’ 

Miss Blake, at this point, said that she was reminded of 
David. It was, I suppose, because Robin was so goodly a lad 
to look upon; otherwise, David, though an exile, did never 
endeavour to pull King Saul from his throne. 

“Then,” Robin continued, ‘I went to my mother. She 
wept, because war hath many dangers and chances ; but she 
would not say me ‘Nay.’ And in the evening when the men 
came home I went into the village and asked who would go 
with me. A dozen stout fellows—you know them all, Sweet- 
heart—stepped forth at once ; another dozen would have come, 
but their wives prevented them. And so, mounting them on 
good cart-horses, I bade farewell and rode away.” 

‘*Siv,”? said Miss Blake, ‘‘ you have chosen the better part. 
You will be rewarded by so splendid a victory that it will sur- 
prise all the world ; and for the rest of your life—yes ; and for 
generations afterwards—you will be ranked among the de- 
liverers of your country. Itis a great privilege, Sir, to take 
part in the noblest passage of English history. Oh!” she 
clasped her hands, ‘I am sorry that I am not aman, only 
because I would strike a blow in this sacred cause. But we are 
women, and we can but pray—and make flags. We cannot die 
for the cause.”’ 

The event proved that women can sometimes die for the cause, 
because she herself, if any woman ever did, died for her cause. 

Then Robin left us in order to take steps about his men 
and himself. Captain Hucker received them in the name of 
the Duke. They joined the cavalry, and Robin was told that 
he should be made a Captain. This done, he rode out with 
the rest to meet the Duke. 

Now, when his approach was known, everybody who had a 
horse rode forth to meet him, so that there followed him, 
when he entered the town, not counting his army, so great a 
company that they almost made another army. 

As soon as it was reported that the Duke was within a mile 
(they had that day marched sixteen miles, from Ilminster) the 
church bells were set a-ringing ; children came out with baskets 
of flowers in readiness to strew them at his feet as he should 
pass—there were roses and lilies and all kinds of summer flowers 
so that his horse had a most delicate carpet to walk upon ; the 
common people crowded the sides of the streets ; the windows 
were filled with ladies who waved their handkerchiefs and 
called aloud on Heaven to bless the good Duke, the brave 
Duke, the sweet and lovely Duke. If there were any mal- 
contents in the town they kept snug; it would have cost them 
dear even to have been seen in the streets that day. The 
Duke showed on this occasion a face full of hope and happi- 
ness; indeed, if he had not shown a cheerful countenance on 
such a day, he would haye been something less, or something 
greater, than human. I mean that he would have been either 
jnsensible and blockish not to be moved by such a welcome, 
or else he would have been a prophet, as foreseeing what would 
follow. He rode bareheaded, carrying his hat in his hand; 
he was dressed in a shining corslet with a blue silk scarf and a 
purple coat; his long brown hair hung in curls upon his 
shoulders; his sweet lips were parted with a gracious smile ; 
his beautiful brown eyes—-never had any Prince more lovely 
eyes—looked pleased and benignant; truly there was never 
made any man more comely than the Duke of Monmouth. The 
face of his father, and that of his uncle, King James, were dark 
and gloomy, but the Duke’s face was naturally bright and 
cheerful; King Charles’s long nose in him was softened and 
reduced to the proportions of manly beauty; in short, there 
was no feature that in his father was harsh and unpleasing 
but was in him sweet and beautiful. If T had thought him 
comely and like a King’s son when four years before he made 


his Progress, I thought him now ten times as gracious and as 
beautiful. He was thinner in the face, which gave his appear- 
ance the greater dignity ; he had ever the most gracious smile 
and the most charming eyes; and at such a moment as this 
who could believe the things which they said -about his wife 
and Lady Wentworth? No—they were inventions of his 
enemies ; they must be base lies; so noble a Presence could 
not conceal a guilty heart; he must be as good and virtuous 
as he was brave and lovely. Thus we talked, sitting in the 
window, and thus we cheered our souls. Even now, to think how 
great and good he looked on that day, it is difficult to believe 
that he was in some matters so vile. I am not of those who 
expect one kind of moral conduct from one man and a different 
kind from another: there is but one set of commandments for 
rich and poor, for prince and peasant. But the pity of it, oh! 
the pity of it, with such a prince ! 

Never, in short, did one see’ such a tumult of joy ; it is im- 
possible to speak otherwise : the people had lost their wits with 
excess of joy. Nor did they show thcir welcome in shouting 
only, for all doors were thrown wide open and supplies and 
necessaries of all kinds were sent to the soldiers in the camp 
outside the town, so that the country lads declared they had 
never fared more sumptuously. There now rode after the 
Duke several Nonconformist ministers, beside my father. Thus 
there was the pious Mr. Lark, of Lyme: he was an aged Baptist 
preacher, who thought it no shame to his profession to gird on 
a sword and to Command a troop of horse; and others there 
were, whose names I forget, who had come forth to join the 
deliverer. 

Lord Grey rode on one side of him, and Colonel Speke 
en the other; Dr. Hooke, the chaplain, and my father 
rode behind. My heart swelled with joy to hear how 
the people, when they had shouted themselves hoarse, cried 
out for my father, because his presence showed that they 
would have once more that liberty of worship for want of 
which they had so long languished. ‘The Duke’s own chaplain, 
Mr. Ferguson, had got a naked sword in his hand, and was 
marching on foot, crying out, in a most vainglorious manner, 
“T am Ferguson, the famous Ferguson, that Ferguson for 
whose head so many hundred pounds were offered. I am that 
man! Tam that man!’’? He wore a great gown and a silken 
cassock, which consorted ill with the sword in his hand; and 
in the evening he preached in the great church, while my 
father preached in the old meeting-house to a much larger 
congregation and, J venture to think, with a much more edifying 
discourse. 

The army marched through the town in much the same 
order as it had marched out of Lyme, and it seemed not much 
bigger, but the men marched more orderly and there was less 
laughing and shouting. But the streets were so thronged 
that the men could hardly make their way. 

In the market-place the Duke halted, while his declaration 
was read aloud. One thing I could not approve. They 
dragged forth three of the Justices—High Churchmen and 
standing stoutly for King James—and forced them to listen, 
bareheaded, to the Declaration: a thing which came near 
afterwards to their destruction. Yet they looked sour and 
unwilling, as'anyone would have testified. The Declaration 
was a long document, and the reading of it took half an hour 
at least ; but the people cheered all the time. 

After this, they read a Proclamation, warning the soldiers 
against taking aught without payment. But Robin laughed, 
saying that this was the way with armies, where the General 
was always on the side of virtue, yet the soldiers were always 
yielding to temptation in the matter of sheep and poultry, that 
human nature must not be too much tempted, and that camp 
rations are sometimes scanty. But it was a noble Proclamation, 
and I cannot but believe that the robberies afterwards com- 
plained of were committed by the tattered crew who followed 
the camp, rather than by the brave fellows themselves. 

‘Ihe Duke lay at Captain Hucker’s house, over against the 
Three Cups Inn. This was a great honour for Mr. Hucker, 
a plain serge-maker, and there were many who were envious, 
thinking that the Duke should not have gone to the house of 
so humble a person. It was also said that for his services 
Mr. Hucker boasted that he should expect nothing less than 
acoronet and the title of Peer, once the business was safely 
dispatched. A Peer to be made out of a Master Serge-maker ! 
But we must charitably refuse to believe all that is reported, 
and, indeed (I say it with sorrow of that most unfortunate 
lady, Miss Blake), much idle tattle concerning neighbours was 
carried on in her house, and I was told that it was the same in 
every house of Taunton, so that the women spent all their time 
in talking of their neighbours’ affairs, and what might be going 
on in the houses of their friends. This is a kind of talk which 
my father would never permit, as testifying to idle curiosity 
and leading to undue importance concerning things which are 
fleeting and trivial. 

However, the Duke was bestowed in Captain Hucker’s best 
bed; of that there was no doubt, and the bells rang and bon- 
fires played, and the people sang and shouted in the streets. 

(To be continued.) 


Princess Victoria Mary of Teck has become the patron 
of “The Sea-Shell and Scrap-Book Missions,” lately removed to 
larger premises at 27, Benedict-road, Stockwell, S.W. 

Mr. T. M. Colmore has been appointed stipendiary Magis- 
trate for Birmingham, in place of Mr. Kynnersley, who resigned 
recently owing to ill-health. Mr. Colmore is Recorder of Wa: - 
wick and a Magistrate for Warwickshire. During the illness 
of Mr. Kynnersley he acted as deputy-stipendiary. 

The annual report of Mr. Miiller’s famous orphan houses at 
Ashley Down, near Bristol, tells once more a tale of a sustained 
flow of benevolence towards an institution which employs 
none of the ordinary means of attracting the attention of the 
charitable. Two thousand and fourteen orphans have been 
under the care of the houses during the past year, and it is 
stated that there are still many vacancies for orphan girls, 
with whom no money is expected, neither is any influence 
needed for their admission. In May last the balance in hand 
is stated to have been £1078, or only enough to last for two 
weeks’ support ; but contributions, both in money and in kind, 
sufficient for their needs have continued to pourin. The total 
amount received in this way since 1834, when the houses were 
started, is stated to be 1,153,004, by which sum 106,672 
persons have been taught in the schools entirely supported by 
the funds of the institution, not to speak of the schools 
assisted from the same source. During the period five large 
houses, at an expense of £115,000, have been erected. 
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BLUNDERBORE’S CASTLE, 

The bright rollicking south-westerly wind bustles up from the 
sea, driving the great masses of fleecy-white clouds over the 
dense blue sky, as merrily as if they were a team of spirited 
horses and he bore in his mighty hands a whip to send them 
along with cheerily. 

‘Yhe sea, bluer in places than the sky itself, comes rolling 
in on the wide pebbly beach, and changes every moment: as 
now, reflecting the heavy clouds, it becomes for a moment 
almost purple; and then, dancing among the rocks heavy with 
sea-weed, it appears to be a translucent green, remaining quiet 
for a moment, and then, suddenly becoming crested with pale 
foam, it leaps and dances once more, gambolling in until it 
flings itself, tired and exhausted, almost at the very feet of 
Blunderbore’s Castle ; then it recedes gradually, and we hear 
the roll of the pebbles as they fall back with the wave into 
deeper water once more. 

Standing here by the window of the ladies’ room, and 
gazing down into the valley, it is almost impossible to believe 
we are in the very last years of this present century of ours. 
There is no sound of life; no sight of human being ; nothing 
but the deep tones of the sea and the wind, the gallant chorns 
of the voiceful waves, and the melancholy cry of the sea-gulls 
as they wheel and dip and float round the old towers and 
down among the rocks where the tide is flowing in. And as we 
look round at the stalwart towers and grim walls by which we 
are surrounded we are quite sure that presently we shall see 
the drawbridge lowered and the portcullis raised to admit the 
giant, home after one of his forages for food, and that wo 
shall watch him unload his pockets of his victims and set them 
down trembling before the great hearth, which is yet black 
with the fires that have gone out—mever to be rekindled—oh ! 
how many, many weary years ago! 

But the drawbridge is always down now, and never requires 
to be raised, while the double set of porteullis-gratings never 
fall, and only show their teeth to us as we pass beneath, look- 
ing up with a shudder at the rusty, revengeful row of spikes, 
and recognising the wide gaps through which boiling lead was 
playfully poured from above on the heads of any unwelcome 
intruder ; and we prefer to pause by the ladies’ window, medi- 
tating on the bright eyes and lovely faces which were there 
before us, and whose owners spent peaceful lives in this 
chamber working great rolls of tapestry, and gazing down into 
the sea-locked valley—waiting for the return of the boats in 
which their lovers had sailed away, no doubt on marauding 
plans intent ; and where they could see the sally-port. watching, 
as is ever the woman's part, while the giant and his followers 
went and came from the wide sea. For there were giants in 
those days, and this is a veritable giants’ castle. Men lived 
here whose reputation and whose stature doubtless grew 
with the lapse of years, and by the aid of the gossips’ 
tongues. And we learn from the brown - faced caretaker 
legends of the prowess of those times that we should lke to 


believe in, but that we cannot; but which have evidently left 
their own impression on the village, which still quakes at the 
hero's name. Albeit, now, their worst enemies are the jackdaws 
in the castle-towers, which forage in the wind-swept gardens 
and among the potato-fields, in mild emulation of the men 
whose forays were once the terror of the country-side, and who 
took by force all that was the desire of their eyes, be it whose 
it might be originally. 

Better than hearing of those days of blood and tears is it 
to sit here, quietly listening only to the sound of the birds and 
the wind and the sea ; making up our own stories, and gazing 
at the beautiful castle by which we are surrounded ; at the 
smooth, green grass, once the castle bowling-green and now 
given over at times to the universal tennis-courts ; at the vast 
tree of ivy, which clasps with its arms the great grey square 
towers, and which appears to promise eternal life for them as 
long as no separation tears them from its arms and casts the 
clinging ivy down ; and at the old mews; and the so-called 
chapel, which has no trace whatever of church about it, and 
which, we think, is called a chapel to please the visitors, who 
somehow always demand to be shown the site of that, before 
they turn their eyes even to the bigger, handsome relics of 
what was once a banqueting-hall, and which is more ruinous 
than any other part; albeit there are remains of the musicians’ 
gallery, which stood in front of the ladies’ room, from which, 
we think, the finest view of allis to be obtained, 

For from here we can look across the landward side of the 
valley to the curious, ugly, square, plastered church, with its 
squarer grey high tower, where the tomb of the builder of the 
castle is to be found; where the jackdaws build, too; and 
where the sea-gulls swoop and scream before the gathering of 
the storm; and we can see the grim cromlech on the side of 
the hill, and wonder why it was put there, making our own 
stories, as the caretaker has none to give us, of this especial 
theme. 

Indeed, we haye long dismissed the caretaker, and, sitting 
in one of the old Norman arched windows, prefer to hear 
nothing but the sounds around ns; and we look out at the 
few white houses in the valley below the castle, which still 
nestle up against it as if it were yet powerful, and could 
defend them against the foes which in the good old times 
were always ready to swoop Gown upon them, and which 
made residence near the castle imperative—albeit at times, if 
all the stories told are true, they found the owners of the 
castle sometimes as bad to be with as the ever-expected 
enemies were supposed to be themselves; until we become 
more than ever thankful that long stretches of marvellous 
days of science have put an eternal barrier between us and 
those said excellent and venerable bygone years. : 

And yet it is impossible to feel they are quite parted from us, 
while we look down into the deep black dungeon, placed by 
some freak of irony below the flooring of the ladies’ tower, 
where dank green moss clings to the wall, and where we 
require a light to see the great ring and rusted chain which 
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has often been clasped round strong men worsted i: the fray 
and cast there to moulder into dust; and where we see the 
stone cauldron, with the relics of the furnace below, where the 
lead used to be melted before being carried for use to the 
chamber over the gate : and we cannot believe that these walls 
are unhaunted, or can ever be free from the souls of those whose 
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rough, wild sway kept the country-side in terror, and who, 
secure in their strength and in the strength of their castle, 
did only what was right and pleasant in their own eyes, 
and who knew only one law, and that one of their own 
making. ‘ 

Nay, surely yonder sly and sombre jackdaw, whose head is 
on one side, and whose feathers arc blown all one way, as he 
pauses on the low wall below there, ere he possesses himself 
of some tender morsel in the caretaker’s garden, must be the 
present form of one of those venerable robbers?—and now he 
is meditating reprisals for all the hard things that she has said 
of him and of his race, members of which hang featherless, 
limp, and unpleasant, from the sparse bushes in her meagre 
inclosure ;—and surely the soft, grey, wheeling, graceful sea- 
gulls, with their mournful cry and their wonderful flight, 
contain the souls of the watching owners of the ladies’ 
bower, who seek for ever and eyer those who went down to 
the sea in ships, and who never came home to the wind-swept 
creek and the grim castle, despite the great fires that once 
roared up the rude chimneys, despite the flood of ruddy light 
that flowed from the stone casements, and which was reflected 
in the sea—which, in those days, flowed almost at the castle- 
foot, and made it doubly impregnable—and the pert water- 
wagtail, which cannot make a straight line, and which struts 
hither and thither with any breeze that blows, is the present 
form of the pert ladies’ maids who were for ever scuttling 
acvoss the courtyard after the men-at-arms, whose quarters 
were in yonder square tower by the gate? 

But the crimson sunset is beginning to flush over the sea; 
the caretaker jangles her bunch of keys and looks plaintively 
up at our tower; and, as we know the ghosts, which, after all, 
are companions to us, are real terrors to her, we descend from 
our perch and wend our way, looking back-for a moment to 
see her rushing away to her white cottage in the valley, and 
to note how blood-red the sky looks through the empty 
windows of Blunderbore’s great castle. Corel Dae Sa 


Ata meeting of the council of the National Rifle Association, 
held at their offices, Pall-mall, it was unanimously resolved : 
“That it is the opinion of the council that the most eligible 
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One of the mast interesting structures in the Glasgo i 
a Ereente is the reproduction of the tower of eae 
shiek formes A ob eibalp he ev of the fifteenth century, 
1792 to clear fa oe ne aA a and was removed in 
orceted. by Bee r the Infirmary. ‘Lhis tower was 

Be Shop Cameron, though other parts of the castle 
were two centurics older ; it was surrounded by Archbishop 
Beaton with an embattled wall, 15 ft, high. Tts position made 
its possession 2 matter of importance to the contending partics 
during the minority of James V., and in 1515 it was invested 
and captured from the English, who then held it. Almost 
immediately after, it was regained by the Duke of Albany, the 
Regent, who two years later relieved the garrison from a siege 
by a force under the Earl of Lennox, The next Archbishop, 
Dunbar, further strengthened the building, which underwent 
several more sieges and assaults, at intervals, up to near the 
close of the sixteenth century. For some time it was used as 
a prison, and then it was neglected and fell into decay. The 
latest occasion when it was put to practical use was in 1715, 
when Bishop Cameron's tower, which was almost the only 
portion intact, was the prison of 300 Highlanders. ‘The 
accurate reproduction of this building does much credit to Mr. 
James £cllars, the architect ; and our View, looking at it over 
the Kelvin, the small river that flows through Kelyin-grove 
Park and the Exhibition grounds, shows it in a favourable 
aspect. 

The interior of the mimic “ Bishop's Castle” is occupied by 
an extensive and valuable collection of Scottish relics, historical, 
antiquarian, personal, and literary, with specimens of art, 
ancient weapons, dress, and furniture, sufficient by itself to 
command close attention. Among the owners who, besides the 
Queen and the Prince of Wales, have contributed to this display 
are the Earl of Aberdeen, the Marquis of Ailsa, the Duke of 
Argyll, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, the Marquis of Breadalbane, 
the Marquis of Bute, Lord Donington, the Harl of Elgin, the 
Baroness Willoughby de Ereshby, the Earl of Home, the 
Dowager Marchioness of Huntly, the Marquis of Lothian, the 
Marquis of Northampton, the Marquis of Tweeddale, Lord 
Verulam, a number of other ladies and gentlemen all over the 
country, and various corporations and learned societies. The 
total number of articles here displayed is 1546, embracing 
examples of the Harly Period, the Early Scottish, the time of 
Mary Stuart, Scotland after the Union of the Crowns, and of 
the Jacobite period, besides articles pertaining to the Burgh of 
Glasgow, and to other Corporations, manu- 
scripts of literary interest, portraits, and a 
variety of other things. 

In the first section the visitor is carried 
back to prehistoric times by remains of great 
antiquity, discovered in many spots, such as 
stone hammers, axe-heads, hatchets, celts, 
cinerary urns and bones, millstones, spear- 
heads, bronze swords, Roman soldiers’ camp 
kettles, coins, rings, and other ornaments, 
and numerous other ante-Christian relics. 
There are some “ early Christian relics,” in- 
cluding the “Bachuill More,” the pastoral 
staff of St. Moloc, the immediate follower of 
St. Columba, who zealously labourcd 
to introduce Christianity into Scot- 
land in the seventh century. Of 
this relic it is stated that a family 
named, Livingstone, living in the 
island of Lismore, which was the 
seat of the ancient bishopric of 
Argyll, were hereditary custodians 
of the staff, and enjoyed the freehold in 
virtue of the trust. Their lands, however, 
passed into the possession of the Duke of 
Argyll, by whom the staff is lent to the 
Exhibition. 

King Robert Bruce figures conspicuously 
in this collection. There are shown a two- 
handed sword with which Sir Christopher 
Seton defended Bruce, his King and brother- 
in-law, at the battle of Methven, in 1306; a 
similar weapon, said to haye belonged to 
Bruce; a sword which the King gave on 
his death-bed to Sir James Douglas ; with his spurs, stirrups, 
and battle-axe. There is the Brooch of Lorne, which the King 
is said to have worn to fasten his plaid. It was for a long 
period preserved at Dunolly Castle by the Lords of Lorne, but 
it disappeared in the seventeenth century, when the castle 
was burned by the M‘Neils, assisted by the Campbells of Bar 
Gleann. The latter were supposed to have carried off the 
brooch, and, although this family never admitted its posses- 
sion, they are reported to have sold it as late 
as 1822. Soon after it was found in a 
jeweller’s window by General Campbell, who 
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sites offered in substitution of Wimbledon are the Berkshire 
Downs and.Cannock Chase ; and it is resolved that, provided a 
freehold on the latter site can be acquired, further information 
be obtained with the view to arriving at a final decision 
between them.” A special mecting of the council is to be held 
for the purpose of finally deciding as to the site. 


at once purchased it and presented it to its 
hereditary owner. The brooch was worn by 
Captaiz M‘Dougall of Lorne, who commanded 
* the Royal barge in which the 
Queen and the Prince Consort 
sailed up the Tay when they 
were visiting the Marquis 
of Breadalbane at Taymouth 
Castle in 1842; and her 
Majesty examined it with 
great interest. 

The relics of “ Mary, Queen 
of Scots,” the unfortunate 
Mary Stuart, are very numer- 
ous. Among them is the 
* Blair's College Portrait,” 
which originally was the pro- 
_ perty of Elizabeth Curle (one 
of Mary’s attendants at her 
execution) and was presented 
hy her to the Scots’ College at 
Douai, where her brother was 
a professor. At the breaking 
out of the French Revolution 
the inmates of the College 
were obliged to fly, and the 
portrait was taken out of 
its frame and hidden in a 
chimney, which was then built 
up. In 1811 it was taken 
from its hiding-place and sent 
to the Scotch Benedictine Con- 
vent in Paris, whence, in 1830, 
it was taken to Scotland by 
Bishop Patison and placed in Blair’s College. It is re- 
cognised as one of the very few authentic portraits of 
the unfortunate young Queen, and is understood to have 
been painted. by Amyas Cawood, from a drawing made 
during the Queen’s lifetime, after Llizabeth and Jane 
Curle returned to France. ‘There are several of the 


Queen’s watches, cameos, and rings; a gold-enamel crucifix 
which she used during her imprisonment in Fotheringay 
Castle, the Prayer-book she held in her hands at hor 
execution, some samples of tapestry worked while she was in 
Loch Leven Castle, her workbox and escritoire, and many other 
personal possessions. To this collection her Majesty graciously 
contributes a number of relics; including a tiortoise-shell 
cabinet which belonged to Mary,and was bequeathed by Lord 
Belhaven and Stenton to our Queen, with a request that it 
should be preserved either at Windsor or Holyrood ; a lock of 
Mary’s hair, bequeathed in the same manner; a purse sewed 
by Mary, also bequeathed to the Queen by Lord Belhaven ; a 
full-length engraving of Queen Mary, by Hagenburg ; an en- 
graving of Maryand Darnley, by Elstracke ; a replica in oils of 
the Blair's College portrait, a portrait of Lord Darnley and his 
brother, and an old drawing, believed to represent the trial of 
Mary. On the other hand, there are relics of John Knox, and 
of the Covenanters, 

The collection of memorials of the “Jacobite Period” 
consists largely of medals and medallions, representing 
various events, such as the birth of King James in 1688, the 
reception of James II. by Louis XTV. in 1689, the escape of 
Princess Clementina from Innspriick in 1719, the marriage of 
James IIT. to Princess Clementina, and other scenes. The 
Prince of Wales lends a ring with a miniature portrait on 
ivory of Prince Charles Hdward Stuart, said to have been 
worn by him, and presented to his Royal Highness by the 
Duchess of Gordon ; and also a pair of pocket pistols, silver- 
mounted and inlaid with gold, formerly belonging to Prince 
Charles, and also presented by the Duchess of Gordon. 
Portraits of % Prince Charlie” and Flora Macdonald, letters 
from the Prince, drinking-cups, rings, and other personal 
ornaments ; a small MS. of music, which, when folded in a 
particular manner, conyeyed a warning to the Prince, 
“Conceal yourself ; your foes look for you”; Flora Mac- 
donald’s wedding-ring ; and other curiosities, are found in 
this collection. 

Original letters, and manuscripts of some of the works, of 
Robert Burns and Sir Walter Scott, constitute the most attrac- 
tive part of the literary collection, The Burns manuscripts 
include those of “The Whistle,” “The Author's Earnest Cry 
and Prayer,” “The Holy Fair,” “The Wounded Hare,” 
and “The Cottar’s Saturday Night,’ “The ‘Twa Dogs,” 
and “Scotch Drink”—these last being lent by the 
Irvine Burns Club. With these are Burns’s rod and 


sword-stick, and, more interesting still, the identical whistle 
which prompted his poem bearing that title. 


This is a small 
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ebony whistle which was brought to Scotland by a Danish 
gentleman in the suite of Anne of Denmark, wife of James VI. 
of Scotland. That gentleman claimed to have won and kept 
the trophy at all the Courts of Europe, where it was the prize 
in the drinking-bouts, the person last able to blow the whistle 
being the winner. In a contest in Scotland it was won 
from its owner by Sir Robert Laurie, of Maxwelton, father of 
“Annie Laurie.” The contest at which Burns was present was 
in 1776, between a descendant of Sir Robert Laurie and two 
other gentlemen, to one of whom, Mr. Alexander, of Craig- 
darroch, Burns, as umpire, awarded it. ‘This curious relic is 
lent by Captain R. C, Ferguson, to whom it descended. Among 
the Scott exhibits is “ Old Mortality’s ” mallet, which he used 
in repairing the martyrs’ tombstones. This mallet was pre- 
sented to Mr. Joseph Train by Mr. Robert Patterson, of Bal- 
macllellan, a son of “Old Mortality.” There is an autograph 
letter relating facts of the history of that personage. 


PEASANTS’ LAND BANKS IN POLAND. 

A report just published from the British Consul-General at 
Warsaw contains the translation of a new law extending, with 
certain alterations, the scheme of peasants’ land banks, estab- 
lished in Russia since 1882, to the Kingdom of Poland. Under it 
peasants of Russian, Polish, or Lithuanian extraction may, with 
the approval of the local commissioner for peasants’ affairs, 
obtain loans for the purchase of lands which do not belong to 
peasants, and which are not burdened with onerous servitudes, 
such loans not to exceed 90 per cent of the valuation made by 
the officers of the bank. In Russia proper the maximum is 
75 per cent, and in the case of Poland the additional 15 per 
cent is to come from a special fund instituted for that country 
in 1860 to free peasants from dependence on the landlords. 
The balance of that fund, which amounts now to 2,000,000 
roubles, is to be handed over to the land bank. The land pur- 
chased in this way cannot be sold until the debt to the bank is 
cleared off; nor can persons who are not peasants under 
the definition of law become purchasers or owners by in- 
heritance or gift. In either of the latter cases the disqualified 
person into whose possession the land may come 1s bound to 
sell within a year. ‘The limit of allotments is 8 1-5 acres. 


Tt was announced at Shoeburyness on Aug. 23 that. the Ist 
Glamorganshire (second and third detachments) had taken 
first prize in the Repository competition, the second falling to 
the 2nd Durham (third and fourth detachments), and the 
third to the 4th Durham (third and fourth detachments), cer- 
tificates of merit being given to the 2nd Durham (first and 
cecond detachments) and the 8th Lancashire (third and fourth 
detachments). The Ist Glamorgan (second and third detach- 
ments) took the badges and challenge cup. 
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3. Sand-glass used by John Knox when Preaching. 

14. A Stirrup of King Robert Bruce. 

15. The “Cloch Dearg,” or Charm-stone, of Ard- 
voirlich. 

. The Glenorchy Charm-stone of Breadalbane. 


11 and 12. Emblems and Inscriptions on Queen | 17, One of Queen Mary Stuart's Shoes. 


7. One of a Pair of Silver Spurs belonging to 
King Robert Bruee. — 

8. One of another Pair of Spurs beionging to him. 

9. The “Buidhean” or Bell of St. Fillan, : 

10. Queen Mary Stuart’s Hand-bell. 16 


1, Oaken Cradle of King James VI. 

2. Nursery Chair of King James VI. 

8. Carved Oaken Cradle of Mary Queen of Scots. 

4, The “ Feadan Dubh,” or Black Chanter, of Bag- 
pipes of the Clan Chattan. 

5. The “ Bachuill More,” or Crozier, of St. Moloc. 

6. Old Mortality’s” Mell or Mallet. 


18. Shoe belonging to Queen Mary of Lorraine. 


Mary’s Bell. 
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19. The Whistle, to be won by the man of a 
drinking-party who could sound it latest in 


their potations : sung by Burns. 
20, Bonnet or Cap worn by Prince Charles Edward 


Stuart in 1746. 
21. Stand to fix Hour-glass on John Knox’s Pulpit, 


22, Sword of King Robert Bruce. 


THE GLASGOW EXHIBITION: 


The city of Glasgow, the greatest in population of the pro- 
yincial cities of the United Kingdom, and one of the greatest 
in trade and industry, was honoured by her Majesty the Queen, 
on Wednesday, Aug. 22, with a gracious visit which was 
performed under the most gratifying conditions, favoured by 
fine summer weather, and attended with the customary tokens 
of a public festive w elcome sustained by the cordial enthusiasm 
of a loyal Scottish population. The Queen, who had not been 
at Glasgow since 1849, when she was accompanied by her 
lamented husband, the Prince Consort, had now two special 
purposes in view there ; ; namely, first to perform the ceremony 
of opening the new Municipal Buildings lately erected in 
George-square for the City Corporation ; and secondly, to 
inspect the Great International Exhibition of this year, held 
in the grounds adjacent to Kelvingrove Park, at the west end 
of the city. The President of this Exhibition, Sir Archibald 
Campbell, Bart., M.P., of Blythswood, which mansion is at 
Renfrew, about eight miles from Glasgow, was the host of her 
Majesty during the two or three days of her sojourn in the 
neighbourhood, and conducted the official reception of her 
Majesty at the Exhibition. The Lord Provost of Glasgow, Sir 
James King, at the head of the Magistrates and Council of 
that city and “ Royal Burgh,” did the honours of the Municipal 
Corporation. These gentlemen, with all the official persons, 
managers of the Exhibition, citizens, and members of the 
Scottish nobility and gentry, who bore part in the proceedings, 
and with the people of Glasgow and of the neighbouring 
towns, may be congratulated on the success of the arrange- 
ments, and on the agreeable impression produced by the 
Queen’s visit. 


INDIAN SECTION, 
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Hler Majesty, accompanied by her daughter, Princess Henry 
of Battenberg (Princess Beatrice), and the Grand Duke of 
Hesse, with his son, the Hereditary Grand Duke, and Princess 
Alice of Hesse (the Queen's grandchildren), had travelled 
during the night from Osborne, Isle of Wight, to Renfrew, 
arriving at Blythswood in the morning at half- past eight on 
Wednesday, the 22nd. Prince Henry of Battenberg had gone 
to Scotland by sea, and was there to meet the ‘Queen and 
Princess on their arrival, in company with Sir Archibald 
Campbell ; Sir M. Shaw Stewart, Lord Lieutenant of Renfrew- 
shire; Mr. H. J. Moncrieff, Sheriff of the county ; Major- 
General Lyttleton Annesley, Commander of the Forces in 
Scotland ; and Provost Wright, of Renfrew, who were presented 
to the Queen. Her Majesty was dressed in black, and looked 
exceedingly well as she smilingly acknowledged the welcome of 
the bystanders. The Queen took her seat in a landau, in which 
also sat Princess Beatrice, Prince Henry of Battenberg, and 
the Duchess of Buccleuch, the Lady-in-Waiting; and the 
carriage, attended by outriders, made its way to Blyths- 
wood, followed by a procession of vehicles carrying other 
guests of Sir Archibald Campbell. 

The Royal visitors left Blythswood for Glasgow at three 
o'clock. Before entering the railway-station a brief halt was 
made at the Municipal Buildings, Renfrew, and her Majesty 
was presented with an address by the Town Council. The 
Queen handed her reply to the Proyost. It was in the 
following words :— 

Tt affords me much pleasure to have this opportunity of visiting a, Royal 
Burgh so closely connected with the ancient history of my kingdom in 


Scotland, and of seeing a district which has done so much in modern times 
for the prosperity of the United Kingdom. 
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The journey was resumed, and St. Enoch Station was 
reached at ten minutes past four o'clock. Here elaborate 
preparations had been made for the reception. ‘The station is 
the terminus of the Glasgow and South-Western Railway, and 
the spacious interior and also the extensive square readily 
lend themselves to the art of the decorator. ‘The immense 
arch of the station was draped with flowing curtains and 
enlivened with wreaths of evergreens and flowers. The ornate 
fronts of the station and hotel were brilliant with colour. 
Around and over the entrance to the latter, palms and shrubs 
were massed in great abundance. From the first and third 
floors draperies of crimson and yellow were hung. Along the 
whole length of the second floor, where the ornamentation 
was orange edged with red, trophies and shields were disposed 
at intervals, and all the balconies were bright with foliage. 
Flags waved from the dormer windows on the roof, and the 
Royal standard was hoisted on the staff of the tower sur- 
mounting the whole building. 

The Highland troops, forming a guard of honour at the 
station, received her Majesty with a Royal salute. The Mar- 
quis of Lothian, being Secretary for Scotland, presented Sir 
James and Lady King, Lord Hamilton of Dalzell, Vice- 
Lieutenant of Lanarkshire, Sheriff-Principal Berry, Dr. Mar- 
wick, and Major-General Annesley. The Queen had been given 
a bouquet by Miss White, of Renfrew, and Lady King now 
offered another, the Lord Provost tendering an equally beauti- 
ful gift of orchids to Princess Beatrice. 

The Royal party then walked across the platform, which 
was laid with crimson cloth, to the carriages in waiting at the 
south-west corner of the station. Headed by an escort of the 
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15th Hussars, the Royal pageant departed from the station, and 
proceeded amidst the hearty cheers of the people to the new 
Municipal Buildings, going by way of St. Bnoch’s-square, up 
Buchanan-street, along St. Vincent-place, to the front entrance 
of the Municipal Buildings in George-sqyuare. 

On this part of the route the decorations were very fine. 
The opening from St. Enoch’s-square into Argyle-street was 
spanned by the first triumphal arch, shaped and painted so as 
to imitate a structure of freestone. It was surmounted by a 
Royal crown. The somewhat sombre appearance of the arch 
itself was relieved by flowing draperies of rich crimson, looped 
with orange. Looking up Buchanan-street, the eye was almost 
dazzled by the profusion of gorgeous colours. Flowing stripes 
of variegated material, and flags of almost every nationality, 
hung down the fronts of the handsome buildings or waved 
across the fashionable and busy thoroughfare. The east end 
of Sauchiehall-street was conspicuous also by the richness 
and the taste of its display. A long avenue of Venetian 
masts, rising from tufts of foliage, led up to the triumphal 
arch, which stood at the highest point of the street, near the 
Corporation Galleries. Along the line wreaths and streamers 
filled the spaces between the masts, while strings of artificial 
roses stretched from side to side, presenting from a distance 
the appearance of a light roof of pink and white. The 
triumphal arch was most elegant; its piers were shaped 
into niches, lined with crimson and filled with palms and 
towering shrubs. The arch itself was of trellis-work, 
filled out with verdure, and relieved by masses of flowers. 
Beyond this the decorations were continued to Kelvin- 
grove Park. 

At the entrance to George-syuare another triumphal 
arch, similar to the first in general effect, had been erected. The 
square itself, which had been kept clear, presented a very 
effective scene. Three sides of it were lined with gold-tipped 
Venetian masts, adorned with flags and wreaths. The frontages 
of all the buildings on these three sides were decked with 
coloured hangings, while in striking contrast the new Muni- 
cipal Buildings were unadorned, save by the Royal Standard, 
which waved over the porch. The bright green square of 
lawn, with the beds of bright fresh flowers, came as a pleasant 
relief to the eye. The Municipal Buildings, the foundation- 


stone of which was laid five years ago, had been completed \ 


externally for some time. They were constructed from the 
designs of Mr. W. Young, architect, London, and standing on 
one of the finest sites in the city, are in every way worthy of 
their position. They occupy the entire eastern side of the 
square. Within the square, the equestrian statues of the 
Queen and Prince Albert were effectively decorated. The tops 
of the pedestals were trimmed with heather, and at the corners 
were shields bearing the arms of England, Ireland, Wales, and 
Scotland. Surrounding the bases were banks of flowers and 
rare plants. As the Royal procession drove through the square 
the greatest enthusiasm prevailed among the spectators who 
had the pleasure of witnessing the procession both going and 
returning. 

The proceedings at the Municipal Buildings were brief, her 
Majesty's stay being only for about ten minutes. On arriving 
at the grand entrance the Queen was presented by the Lord 
Provost, Sir James King, with a gold key, and with the follow- 
ing address, which was read by Dr. Marwick, the Town 
Clerk :— 

May it please your Majesty,—We, the Lord Provost, Magistrates, and 
Council of the city and Royal burgh of Glasgow, desire, for ourselves and the 
community we represent, to offer your Majesty the renewed expression of our 
loyalty and devotion to your Majesty’s person, throne, and family, and the 
assurance of our grateful appreciation of the distinguished honour you have 
done the city in consenting to inaugurate its Municipal Buildings and to 
visit the Industrial Exhibition now being held here. Since the consecration 
of the Cathedral and the foundation of the burgh in the twelfth century, 
Glasgow has received frequent visits from the Scottish Sovereigns. The 
saintly King David I. attended the consecration of the Cathedral; King 
James II. and King James III, often visited the city. Both the last-named 
Sovereigns were Canons of the Cathedral, and conferred upon the See 
and the burgh signal marks of Royal favour. Queen Mary resided in 
Glasgow for a few days, and it was twice visited by King James VI. These 
Royal recognitions have been frequently renewed during your Majesty's 
auspicious reign. The city was honoured and gratified by a visit from your 
Majesty and the Prince Consort in 1849; and ten years later your Majesty 
was graciously pleased to open the works by which the city received the 
water supply which it has since drawn from Loch 
Katrine. Sinee then, Glasgow has been honoured by the 
presence of members of the Royal family on several 
occasions—in the unveiling of the statue of the lamented 
Prince Consort; in the laying of the foundation-stones of 
the University Buildings and General Post Office; and, 
three months since, in the opening of the Exhibition 
which your Majesty is now about to visit. Of these 
repeated evidences of favour the citizens are deeply 
sensible, and they have sought to connect their Municlpal 
Buildings with your Majesty’s Jubilee, so as to give 
permanent expression to the admiration and love with 
which your Majesty is regarded here. The structure will, 
we trust, long remain a memorial of a reign unexampled 
in the magnitude and far-reaching issues of the events 
comprised within it; in the public and private virtues of 
the Sovereign ; and in the perfect sympathy which exists 
between the Crown and the people. Given in the name 
and on behalf of the Lord Provost, Magistrates, and 
Council of the city and Royal burgh of Glasgow, and the 
seal of the city affixed hereto, this 22nd day of August, 
1888.—_JamMEs KING, Lord Provost; J. D. MARWICK, 
Town Clerk. 

The gold casket containing the address 
having been handed to the Queen, her Majesty 
read the following reply :— 

I thank you most sincerely for your renewed assurance 
of attachment to my throne and person. I am deeply 
touched by your reference to my previous visit to Glasguw, 
when I was accompanied by my beloved husband. I 
gladly inaugurate these noble Municipal Buildings, which 
ure worthy of the ancient renown and modern prosperity 
of your great city. 


The Lord Provost then presented the Magis- 
trates and leading officials of the Corporation, 
after which her Majesty drove out of the quad- 
rangle, and proceeded to the International 
Exhibition. Along the route to Kelvin-grove 
Park, vast multitudes of people were assembled, 
who hailed the Queen’s appearance with immense 
cheering. Another triumphal arch near the 
Lord Provost's residence formed an entrance to 
the park. It was in the Oriental style of the 
Exhibition building. At the grand entrance to 
the Exhibition, a portico, tastefully adorned with 
wreaths and flowers, and covered with broad 
stripes of ‘alternate red and white, had been 
constructed. Prominent over the entrance the 
Imperial arms were to be seen ; those of Scot- 
land, Ireland, and the Colonies were ranged on 
either side. The whole was surmounted by the 
Royal crown of England. Inside the building 
the original draperies had been replaced by elega st festoons 
of blue material, which greatly added to the effect of the 
elaborate frieze. At the west end of the hall. on the site 
before oceupied by the colossal statue of Robert Burns, a Royal 
dais had been erected. Four broad low steps led to the throne, 
which was a richly designed seat, flanked by lions and display- 
ing the Royal arms of England 
height of above thirty feet, was supported by light pillars and 
surmounted by a~gilded dome and Royal crown. Curtains 
extended on each side of the canopy across the dais, All the 


The canopy, rising to a ~ 


draperies were of Royal purple, with gold fringe. The wood- 
work was ivory coloured and gilt. On the top were shields 
bearing the arms of India, Canada, Australia, and South 
Africa. Behind the Queen’s chair was a floral shield bearing 
the letters V.R. The chairs were upholstered in ivory satin. 
The Royal Archers, the Qneen’s Scottish Body-Guard, under 
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command of the Duke of Buccleuch and the Earl of Stair, 
formed a guard of honour. The Seaforth Highlanders stood 
on guard behind them. 

Sir Archibald Campbell, President of the Executive Com- 
mittee, the Vice-Chairman, and the conveners of the Committee 
received her Majesty at the Exhibition. The Royal party 
passed through the main avenue to the dais in the Grand Hall, 
the National Anthem being performed by the Choral Union, 
bands, and organ. The Royal procession was headed by Sir 
Donald Matheson and Col. Clark, marshals, the General Mana- 
ger, Secretary, and Architect of the Exhibition, the Vice-Chair- 
man, the Duke of Montrose, the Marquis of Breadalbane, the 
Earl of Stair, and the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, in the 
capacity of Vice-Presidents. Then came the Equerries-in- 
Waiting ; then Sir A. Campbell and Sir James King ; and then 
the Queen, walking very slowly, side by side with the Grand 
Duke of Hesse, the rest of the Royal family coming behind. 
The household followed, and the next in order were the con- 
veners of the Women’s Industry Scction, Lady King, Lady 
Campbell, and the Duchess of Abercorn. Committees in 
numerous array and the exccutive staff brought up the rear of 
the procession. The National Anthem having been sung, Sir 
Archibald Campbell, as President, read an address from the 
Executive Council of the Exhibition. Of this the following 
extract may be quoted :— 

It is impossible for us to talk of the present Uxhibition without remem- 
bering that, in common with all preceding exhibitions that have been held 
within the realm under the beneficent sway of your Majesty, it owes its 
origin to the Great Exhibition initiated, and so successfully carried out in 
1851, by the lamented Prince Consort, whose ennobling idea and warmest 
aspiration it was, by bringing nations and communities into friendly 
competition with one another in arts an manufactures, to secure the 
blessings and the benefits inseparable from the promotion of peace and 


goodwill among mankind. Will your Ma‘esty permit us to advert for 
a moment to the signal succes; with which the prescnt Exhibition has 
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been honoured? It has now been open for nearly four months, and 
during that period has been visited by upwards of two millions and 
a half of people from your Masesty’s wide empire, both home and 
colonial, besides great numbers from the Continent of Europe and the 
Unite. States of America, all attracted by a display of some of the noblest 
produe in every department of selence and art and of manufactures, 
and whieh, we believe, none have had an opportunity of seeing without 
expressions of the warmest admiration, We now respectfully submit for 
your Majesty's inspection some of the principal features and contents of the 
Exhibition, and express our grateful sense of the distinguished honour 
which your Majesty is now conferring upon this city and the Exhibition. 
We earnestly pray that your Majesty may long be spared to reign over a 
happy and united people, 


The Qacen, in an unusually low tone of voice, read a reply 
. . Yo 
in the following words :— 

It is with the utmost gratification that I receive the loyal and dntityy 
address which you have just presented, and 1 am greatly pleased by the, 
warm manner in which I have been weleomed by the vast community of 
this great city. I am deeply sensible of the advantages which the manu. 
facturing and commercial interests of the whole civilised world haye. 
received from these exhibitions, which were first organised by my beloved 
husband in 1851." I rejoice in the well-deserved success which has crowned 
your efforts, and I heartily offer you my best wishes for the continued 
prosperity of this great undertaking. 

The Lord Provost handed the official badge of the Exhj.. 
bition to the Queen, and the following gentlemen were indi- 
vidually presented :—Messrs. Dickson and Shearer, Vice. 
Chairmen ; Mr. H. Anthony Hedley, General Manager ; Colone] 
Cunningham, Secretary ; and Mr. Sellars, Architect. All tho, 
company resuming their seats in imitation of the Royal per. 
sonages upon the dais. the “Song of Praise,” composed by Mr. 
Joseph Bradley, followed by “Auld Lang Syne,” were sung, 
While « selection of Scottish national airs was being 
performed, her Majesty and the Royal party, accompanied 
by Sir Archibald and Lady Campbell, Sir James 
and Lady King, and the Duchess of Abercorn, 
proceeded by the north-west tower of the grand 
hall to the Women’s Art and Industry Section 
and inspected first the Irish, then the Ecoteh, 
and then the English and Welsh Sections. Tor 
Majesty was received in the Irish Section by the 
Duchess of Abercorn and the Jrish Com- 
mittee, and in the other sections by Lady Campbell and 
the Central Committee. In each section the Lady Con- 
voner presented the officials of the section. ‘The ladics 
composing the committees were presented to her Majesty 
in their respective scctions. These ladies had received 
orders to wear black. The Art Galleries were next visited, 
under the guidance of Mr. Francis Powell and Mr. Robert 
Crawford, and lastly the Artisan Section. The return to St. 
Enoch Station was a repetition of the popular demonstration 
in the strecis; and travelling, as before, by special train, it 
was nearly dusk when the Queen reached Blythswood. 

On Thursday, Aug. 23, her Majesty visited the prosperous 
manufacturing town of Paisley, which celebrated on that day 
the four hundredth anniversary of its municipal charter, 
granted by King James IV. of Scotland in 1488. The Queen, 
with Princess Beatrice, and with the Grand Duke of Hesse 
and his son and daughter, drove from Blythswood to Paisley, 
between five and six o'clock. At the Town Hall, an address 
from the Corporation was presented by Provost Cochrane, to 
which her Majesty made a gracious reply. Earlier in the day, 
Princess Beatrice, with her husband Prince Henry of Batten- 
berg, went in the Royal yacht Victoria and Albert up the 
Clyde to Govan, where her Royal Ilighness performed the 
ceremony of launching the Marathon, a new armed cruiser for 
the Royal Navy, built at the Fairfield Shipbuilding and 
Engineering Works, under the direction of Sir William Pearce. 
On Friday, Aug. 24, the Queen again visited the Glasgow 
Exhibition, also the University of Glasgow, and Queen 
Margaret’s College for Ladies, before her departureto Balmoral. 
A baronetcy has been conferred on the Lord Provest of Glasgow, 
and the Town Clerk has been knighted. 

The Exhibition itself, apart from the Queen's visit, has 
already been described. We give some additional Illustrations ; 
the View from under the Central Dome; that of the Main 
Avenue, looking west; the Indian Section, with the wood- 
carvers ; the women and girls from Shetland and Fair Isle, at 
work knitting; and one or two manufacturing processes. 
The Indian Section occupies the courts numbered 32, 33, and 
34, where are gathered manufactures from every part of India: 
carpets, rugs, jewellery, silk, wool, and cotton fabrics ; wood- 
carving and lacquered work, metal work, pottery, glass and 
leather work. Some of these articles have been purchased 
with the funds provided by the Exhibition authorities ; the rest 
have been forwarded by private parties for exhibition and sale. 
An Oriental aspect is given to these courts by the erection of 
model structures, representing temples, pagodas, &c. The 
wall-space above the stalls is hung with gorgeously coloured 
carpets from the Eastern looms. To the west of Court 34, 
a small space has been fitted up to resemble an 
Indian bazaar, where native workmen may be seen 
plying their trades as jewellers, wood-carvers, 
potters, and makers of sweetmeats, with their 
own primitive tools. In the general Exhibi- 
tion, Class XVIII., that of jewellery, in the 
main avenue, the Diamond-Cutting Company 
(Limited), of London, show the process of 
cutting and polishing Indian, South African, 
Brazilian, Australian, and other diamonds by 
special machinery. Among the Illustrations 
that we gave last week were those of the 
making of black-lead pencils and pen-holders, 
exhibited by Messrs. R. Wilson and Co., of 
Keswick, Cumberland. 

The decorations of St. Enoch’s railway- 
station and hotel at Glasgow, those of the 
mansion of the Lord Provost, and of other 
public and private buildings, were provided by 
Messrs. J. Defries and Sons, of Houndsditch, 
London. 


The members of the Middlesex Natural 
History Society assembled recently, at Edg- 
ware, under the directorship of Mr. Sydney ‘I. 
Klein, and proceeded through the town of 
Edgware to the old church at Whitchurch, 
where the Rector fully explained the many 
objects of interest. Canons Park, formerly the 
seat of the Duke of Chandos, was also visited, 
Brockley Hill being reached by the old Roman 
road of Watling-street, where the site of the 
Roman town of Sulloniacae was inspected. The 
members were then taken through private 
grounds to examine the obelisk of Cassivel- 
aunus, a Roman encampment, two ancient 
barrows (one in course of being opened), and 
a facsimile of Rousseau’s Tomb; afterwards 
crossing Bushey-heath to the residence of Mr. 
Sydney T. Klein at Stanmore, by whom all the 
members were hospitably entertained. 


Miss Edith Woodworth’s Buttercup and 
Daisy Fund has proved highly successful. 
Over 300 sick children, collected from some 
of the poorest districts of London, have been 
sent into the country for two weeks by the 
aid of the fund. One hundred and thirty have gone to Salis- 
bury, seventy to Dean, thirty-five to East Grinstead, twenty-five 
to Godalming, and many others to Halstead, Caterham, West 
Brighton, and Broadstairs. The fund pays for the return fares 
of the children and for their entire keep for the fortnight. 
This result has been mainly obtained through the performance 
of “ Frou-Frou,” given at the Globe Theatre on July 26, by Mr. 
Edgar Bruce and Miss Woodworth, with the kind assistance 
of the artistes who appeared on that occasion; but Miss 
Woodworth has also to thank many friends for their donations. 
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ROTHESAY CASTLE AND THE CLYDE. 
Our View of Rothesay Castle, from a sketch made in 1846 by 
Mr. W. Simpson, belongs to the series of illustrations of “'The 
Clyde, Past and Present.” Rothesay Castle is supposed to have 
been first erected in 1098, by Magnus Barefoot, King of Nor- 
way, as a stronghold when he was bent on the conquest of the 
Western Isles of Scotland. Its first plan was that of a great 
circular wall, 140 feet in diameter, with four projecting round 
towers. About the middle of the fourteenth century, King 
Robert II. added a palace to the original construction, and 
he is supposed to have built the chapel of St. Michael, which 
is now only a ruin within the walls. Over the princi- 
pal entrance to the palace, in a panel, are the Royal 
Arms of Scotland. The Prince of Wales derives from 
this place his title of Duke of Rothesay, the eldest son of the 
Kings of Scotland having that title in former times. This old 
castle was left in ruins when burned in 1685, and the interior 
was a mass overgrown with shrubs and weeds. In 1874, the 
Marquis of Bute, who is hereditary keeper, took charge of the 
place, and since then it has been well looked after. It is an 
interesting specimen of the baronial architecture of the period 
to which it belongs. The island of Bute is noted for its 
mild climate; it is the Isle of Wight of Scotland, and 
consumptive patients take advantage of its salubrity. 
There is on Loch Fad a small residence still known as 
“ Kean’s Cottage,” where Edmund Kean, the actor, stayed for 
some time. The views of Arran and the Firth of Clyde are 
very fine as seen from Barone Hill and other heights in the 
island 

The view down the Clyde from near Kilpatrick, of which 
the same Artist gives a Sketch, is one of the most noted views 
on the river. It shows the Forth and Clyde Canal, which ends 
at Bowling. Beyond Bowling is Dumglass, and the hill of 
Dumbuck towers high above; Dumbarton Rock stands out 
alone, and marks pretty nearly where the Clyde ceases to be a 
river and becomes a firth. In the distance are the mountains 
of Argyleshire; on the south side of the river is Blantyre 
House. Adjacent to Kilpatrick are the populous villages of 
Dalmuir and Kilbowie, with some important factories. One of 
these is the vast establishment of the Singer Sewing-Machine 
Company, covering twenty-two acres. These works, capable 
of producing 10,000 sewing-machines in a week, give employ- 
ment, when business is good, to four or five thousand hands. 
They have a steam-whistle that can be heard at Paisley, five 
miles distant. The managers considerately stopped this whistle 
during the Queen’s sojourn at Blythswood. 


THE HIGH COMMISSIONERSHIP IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


A Blue-book has been published containing the “ Correspond- 
ence relating to the High Commissionership in South Africa 
and its Separation from the Governorship of the Cape,” 
together with a sketch-map of South Africa from the Zambesi 
to Cape lAgulhas. 

The Rey. John Mackenzie, in a long communication to the 
Colonial Office, urges the necessity for the separation of the 
office of High Commissioner, discharging Imperial or general 
functions, from that of Governor of the Cape Colony, 
discharging local and special functions. He says :—* The 
business proper to the High Commissioner at once would 
be, firstly, the correspondence with the Free State, Transvaal, 
Natal, and Cape Colony on border affairs in such cases as are now 
brought before the High Commissioner or the Special Com- 
missioner for Zululand ; secondly, the guidance of theadminis- 
tratorships of Basutoland, Zululand, Swaziland, Pondoland, 
and Bechuanaland North and South. There is the loudest call 
for administration in each and all of these places. It is to our 
discredit that it has not been sooner supplied.” These functions, 
he urges, cannot properly be fulfilled by the Governor of the Cape 
Colony. The Secretary of the Colonial Office, in acknowledging 
the receipt of Mr. Mackenzie’s communication, says that he is 
not prepared to recommend the assumption by this country 
of the great amount of interference in, and direct re- 
sponsibility for, the details of extra-Colonial affairs in 
South Africa which his letters appear to advocate. Sir 
Hercules Robinson, in a despatch to Lord Knutsford, gives 
his objections to the proposed changes, and encloses an extract 
from the leading article in the Cape Times of June 8, 1888, 
likewise adverse to the proposal, A minute of the Ministers to 
the Governor is given in which they say “the visible results of 
the present system are so good that it is scarcely too much to 
say they could not be better.” Finally, the text of a question 
addressed to the Cape Premier on the subject is added, and a 
telegraphic despatch announcing that both Houses of Parlia- 
ment had unanimously resolved that the separation cf the 
offices would be fraught with danger to the future peace and 
welfare of South Africa. 


THE VOLUNTEERS. 

The officers who have been appointed to command the nineteen 
brigades of infantry Volunteers under the home defence 
mobilisation scheme have received from the War Office a letter 
containing full instructions as to the duties they would have 
to perform in the event of a demand being made upon them, 
The “letter of service” is accompanied by a circular from Lord 
Wolseley, Adjutant-General, desiring the brigadier-generals 
to state suggestions for improving the efficiency and readiness 
of their brigades, and that they should keep in constant touch 
with the units composing their commands. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Godwin Austen, of Shalford Park, has 
offered the National Rifle Association a site close to Guildford, 
lying betweeh Pewley Hill and Chantry Downs, for the annual 
competition. Ranges up to 1000 yards can be obtained, and 
the site is said to be well screened, healthy, well drained, and 
Within a few minutes’ walk of Guildford Junction, where four 
lines of railway converge. It is about twenty-eight miles 
from London. 

Several of the metropolitan Volunteer rifle regiments were 
engaged in competitive practice on Aug. 25 for a large and 
valuable list of prizes. 


The Hon. Mrs. George Howard, of Castle Howard, York- 
shire, has offered a scholarship of £20 a year for three years, 
tenable at Aberdare Hall, to women students of the University 
College of South Wales and Monmouthshire, Cardiff. The 
scholarship will be awarded at the discretion of the executive 
committee of the Aberdare Hall. 

From the annual accounts of the Chamberlain of the City 
of London relating to the coal and wine dues, Blackfriars 
Bridge, police, &c., we learn that the gross amount of duty on 
coals brought into the Port of London was £176,367 ; 
brought by railway conveyance, £220,045; by inland navi- 
gation, £418; and by road traffic, £586; total coal duty, 
£397,418; wine duty in the Port of London, £9573; grand 
total, £406,991. Of this, £328,798 was paid into the bank to 
the credit of the Metropolitan Board of Works to the account 
of the Thames Embankment and Metropolis Improvement 
Fund. The City Police Fund showed that the receipts for the 
year had been £131,512. The expenditure under the Sewers 
account had been £541,764. The City’s duty on coals had 
been £176,630, 
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THE “CLACH DEARG” OF ARDVORLICH. 


Among the articles on view in the collection of Scottish 
antiquities that has been placed in the “ Bishop’s Castle” at 
the Glasgow Exhibition, one of those selected for our Illus- 
trations is the once famous “ Clach Dearg,” a supposed medi- 
cinal charm-stone, lent by Colonel Stewart, of Ardvorlich, Loch 
Earn-head, Perthshire. Thisisa piece of clear rock crystal, almost 
round in shape, and about one and a half inches in diameter, 
placed in a setting of four silver bands or slips. It derives its 
name of “dearg,” or red, froma pink tinge that comes over it in 
certain lights after it has been dipped in water. Though not 
mentioned in any of the family charters or papers, it has been 
treasured in the family of Ardvorlich as an heirloom for at 
least four hundred years, and of old was esteemed by their 
neighbours and followers as the peculiar token or badge of 
chieftainship over the Balquidder Clan of Stewart, to which 
branch of the Royal race the Ardvorlichs belong. According to 
tradition it is one of two famous medicinal stones which, as 
Nesbit records in his “ History of Heraldry ” (Vol. IT., page 75), 
were brought over from the East, about the year 1450, by an 
ancestor of the Ardvorlichs, James Beg Stewart, who was grand- 
son of Murdoch, Regent of Scotland and Duke of Albany. He, 
being involved in the misfortunes of all the Albany Stewarts 
of his day, during his exile from Scotland, took part in one of 
the later Crusades, from which he carried off as spoil these 
famous stones. This story is confirmed by the Oriental pattern 
of the setting. The Ardvorlich stonc was very much esteemed 
as @ sovereign remedy for several distempers incident to man- 
kind, and very necessary for curing diseases in cattle. The 
other stone is said to have been given away as an extra- 
ordinary present by Alexander Stewart to one of the Harls of 
Moray. So lately as 1854, the “ Clach Dearg” continued to be 
used for curing diseases in cattle, its efficacy as a remedy for 
human ills having fallen out of repute some time before. 
People came from far and near, sometimes from a distance of 
forty miles, to carry away the water in which the stone had been 
dipped. The way was for eagh applicant to draw the water, 
himself or herself, in a pitcher or bowl, which he solemnly 
presented either to the laird or lady, who with great ceremony 
and a muttered form of words like an incantation, stirred the 
stone thrice in the water, from left to right, holding it by the 
chain. The last “leddy ” who performed the rite is said to 
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have always accompanied the action with the words, repeated 
over and over again, “If it'll do nae gude, it'll do ye nae 
ill,” which sounded quite oracular enough in the ears of 
the Gaelic-speaking devotees! The water was then put 
into a bottle and carried home; but, as its virtue was 
supposed to be lost if taken into any house on the way 
home, the bearer had to be careful not to cross any threshold 
till he reached the byre or bothy where his patient lay, 
whether cow, or stirk, or horse. The people always said that 
the “ puir beastie,” after tasting the sacred draught, immedi- 
ately stood upon its legs and was healed of the disease. In 
1854, when the laird who succeeded to Ardvorlich was in India, 
the “Clach Dearg” was put for safe keeping, along with 
the family plate, in the strong room of a bank, where it re- 
mained for so many years that the belief in its healing power 
is gone for ever. 


A much desired amalgamation between the Sanitary Insti- 
tute of Great Britain and the Parkes Museum has taken place, 
and the objects of the two societies will in future be carried 
on by “ The Sanitary Institute.” 

A meeting of American officers, military and naval, now in 
England, was held on Aug. 25, at the residence of Colonel 
Gouraud, Norwood, when a resolution of condolence with the 
family of the late General Sheridan was passed. Several of 
the speakers, who had served under the late American com- 
mander, spoke in warm terms of his merits as an ideal soldier. 

The annual prize-shooting contest of the Honourable 
Artillery Company was held on Aug. 24, and in the competi- 
tion for the officers’ prizes Sergeant Wood, in spite of a strong 
wind and changeable light, scored 98, being only seven below 
the highest possible. Private Chantler won the Prince of 
Wales's prize with a fine score, Private Brooking being first 
and Private Gilbert second, but both being disqualified as 
having previously won the prize. Private Brooking was 
awarded the prize given by the Fitzroy Lodge, and. an oil 
painting presented by the artist, Serjeant W.S. Jay. The Duke 
of Portland’s annual prize of fifteen guineas was awarded to 
Serjeant J. F. O'Connor Wood, for an aggregate of 186 points. 
Captain Bateman took the late Captain Jacob’s memorial prize, 
with an aggregate of 175 points; the veterans’ prizes were 
won by Private D. Payne, with an aggregate of 170 points ; 
and Private Homer, with 162 points. The final shoot for the 
Championship of the Regiment resulted in the prize presented 
by the President of the Company being taken by Private 
Gilbert. Several Company competitions were also decided. 


DANDELION DOWN. 


To-day, as I sit at an open window which looks on a pleasant 
meadow fringed with willows, marking the margin of the 
river, a dandelion seed has been wafted into the room by the 
summer breeze. The dandelion, familiar as it may he to 
everybody, isa flower which has locked up within its botanical 
history a very considerable meed of curious philosophy. I 
confess to possessing for that elegant flower, which is ordinarily 
and contemptuously named a “ roadside weed,” a high measure 
of respect. Primarily the dandelion is not one flower but 
many—a colony of strap-shaped blossoms, nestling cosily on the 
flattened top of the hollow flower-stalk. Pluck out one of 
those blossoms, and look at it narrowly by the aid of a pocket 
lens. There is the yellow strap, toothed at the top, and 
forming the corolla of the flower. Probably, once upon a time, 
when the dandelion blossoms were not packed so closely to- 
gether (like human units themselves) this yellow strap was 
composed of distinct and separate petals. Its toothed or 
fringed margin would seem to indicate as much. Down below 
you see the down or silky hairs which represent the calyx of 
the flower, or the green outer part you see so distinctly in the 
rose, the strawberry (where it is double) or primrose. Here 
the calyx is a mass of flossy hairs, and discharges, as we shall 
see, a useful purpose in the after-glow of dandelion life. 
Below, the little flower forms a tube, and inside the 
tube are the seed-producing organs. ‘The pistil, wherein the 
seeds are matured, is that delicate stalk you may perceive 
rising in the middle of the tube. It is divided in two at its 
tip, and the ends curl over. On these ends the pollen, or 
yellow fertilising dust you;see so distinctly in larger flowers, 
will be placed, so as to ripen and fructify the ovules into 
seeds. Stamens, too, for producing the pollen, the little 
dandelion flower possesses, all united in a bunch around the 
stalk of the pistil. So that inside this apparently insignificant 
blossom, one of the hundred or. two which make up the 
dandelion-head, you find all. the parts of a perfect flower. 
Little wonder that this race of plants flourishes exceedingly 
and multiplies apace when you discover its colonial nature, 
and its compound constitution. 

After the blossom comes the fruit, and the dandelion 
pistils ripen in due season. The yellow leaves wither away, 
because, having served as flags and ensigns to the insect-hosts, 
which carry the pollen from one flower to the other, their 
mission is past and over. Seed-time in dandelion history is 
well known. You behold the head of flowers converted into a 
perfect ball of downy hairs, and the children blow them off 
puff by puff to calculate the time of day, in the exercise of 
that popular mythology whereof childhood still retains many 
examples. What has happened, then, to the dandelion-head as 
its seed-time h>s dawned upon it? Chiefly this : the silky calyx 
has developed apace, and has come to form wings whereby the 
seeds are carried hither and thither by the winds. Not content 
with producing abundance of seeds, Madre Natura provides 
for their dispersion far and wide over the face of the earth. 
There is a wealth of wonderment to be obtained out of the 
study which begins with a roadside weed and merges into the 
great question of the diffusion of plant-life at large. The 
dandelion-seed, which the wind has wafted through the open 
window, speaks to us of ways and means of securing the 
propagation of the flowers by the cunning utilisation of the 
winds—just as in other plants the waters may bear the seeds * 
to distant parts, or as others, again, employ animals to 
carry their progeny and to spread their kind broadcast. Indeed, 
from all we know about the dispersion of seeds, we are forced 
to conclude that the contrivance and ingenuity of Nature are 
nowhere more typically represented than in securing “ fresh 
woods and pastures new” for the growth of plants. Even in 
our dandelion there is found a certain noteworthy feature 
which is typical of many kindred devices for ensuring the duc 
perpetuation of the race. When the flowers are being fer- 
tilised the head stands erect and prominent among the vege- 
tation of the highways. Then, when the seeds are ripening, 
the stalk is lowered, and the flower lies horizontal or bent 
towards the ground. This device secures the efficient maturing 
of the seeds, and, when all is ready, and the ripened pistils or 
“fruits ” are prepared for dissemination, the flower-stalk rises 
erect once more, and each puff of wind carries off the seeds, 
borne through the air on their wings. ‘“‘Phistledown,” in this 
sense, is seen to be a structure with a great purpose at its 
back. These “airy nothings” of the child represent some,of 
the means whereby this earth has become peopled and pastured 
with the fullness of vegetable growth. 

The floating dandelion seed, however, is but the beginnings 
of thought in this direction, as I have said. When you stroll 
through the garden or by the wayside, note how herb-robert, 
by an ingenious catapult-arrangement, plays at “ pitch and 
toss” with its seeds and scatters them abroad and around. If 
you come across a squirting cucumber anywhere in the south 
of Europe beware of touching it, lest you be greeted with a 
veritable explosion of seeds. Watch the ripe poppy-head, full 
of seeds, and note the little doors which lie just under the lid. 
You may understand then, how, when the flower-stalk sways 
to and fro with the wind, the seeds are ejected and thrown out 
from their parent-capsule. Of winged seeds, too, there are 
many tolerably heavy kinds, which are dispersed by means of 
the wind acting on their parachutes. ‘The sycamore seed 
has a double wing, as also has that of the maple, and the ash 
and fir are also to be reckoned with in this sense of wind- 
dispersed plants. When you stop to examine the burdock 
seeds, you will then discover how the animal is pressed into 
the service of the plant, for you may note the hooked hairs 
with which the seeds are provided and wherewith they cleave 
and cling to the hair and fur of sheep and other unsuspecting 
ministers of plant-life. Nor is the service of the animal 
always unconscious. There is a South African plant whose 
seeds or fruits possess hooks of such a nature that, when the 
lion has innocently been made a carrier and disperser of these 
seeds, the king of beasts has been done to death by the torture 
and irritation they induce. The lion in attempting to free his 
hair from the seeds is apt to find them adhering to his mouth, 
and the effort to get rid of the seeds is as often as not a hopeless 
task. There is no space left wherein to ask you to remember | 
the sticky seed of the mistletoe—a rare provision among our 
native plants—whereby it adheres to the tree which is to 
form its “host.” It is a curious story, too, that of the dispersion 
of seeds by the aid of birds. You may read how Darwin, by 
the exercise of his. patient industry, seeing possible results 
where a lesser mind would “pass by on the other side,’ 
moistened and tended the clod of earth which a friend had 
removed from the foot of a migrating bird. Out of this clod, 
in time, developed dozens of plants, which, in the natural 
order of things would have been carried by the bird over great 
tracts of land and sea. ‘Think, also, how volcanic islands, rising 
from the azure main as primitive tracts of land, are peopled by 
the winged seeds which fall on their coasts and bring forth a 
covering of vegetation to cover the barrenness of the earth. 

I may not discourse at present on the why and wherefore 
of colour in fruits as an aid to the dispersion of the seeds 
contained therein. ‘The dandelion secd is enough for to-day, 
and opens the gateway of thought wide enough for you and 
me for many days to come. 
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VIEW OF BATH, 


NE of the most ancient, and perhaps the most beau- 
tiful, of the cities in the West of England—attractive 
in name and fame, agreeable in situation, handsomely 
built, with an aspect of polite elegance in keeping 
with its old-fashioned celebrity, and with an air of 

urban retirement peculiarly its ovu—Bath has been chosen for 
this year’s Congress of the British Association of Science. “Go 
to Bath !” was the phrase and form of personal dismissal, in 
those days when people were sometimes ordered to be “sent to 


Coventry.” 


anybody may do well to go there now; there is 
a very long lst of people who went to Bath, 


and came back much the better for it in 
This list begins with the very carlies, 
of “ British associations” ; for King Bladud, 
grandson of the King Lud who Luilt 
Ludgate, in London, a de- 
scendant of the Trojan hero e& 
Brutus, who gave his name PeeED 


health. 


We never had any disinclination to go to Bath ; 
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while the city, instead of lying wholly at the bottom, ascends 
these hills, forming terraces, squares, and crescents, one above 
another, of fair stone houses, intermixed with gardens and 
trees ; the Avon, which is as little beautiful as the Arno, flows 
Such is the present aspect of 


in a deep hollow beneath them. 
Bath. 


The Roman city of Aqux Solis was much smaller, covering 
mainly that part of the site of modern Bath, to the west 
and south, which 
is now represented 
Westgate- 
Stall- 
It com- 
4 prised a great permanent camp for two 
, legions of Roman soldiers, a quadrangle 

with a grand street, 100 ft. wide, running 
centre; and 
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street. 


grand 


CEMETERY. 


Basilica, the Temple of Diana, and the Temple of Minerva, 
stood nearly where the Abbey, with its churchyard, and the 
Pump-room now stand. 
of fluted columns, sculptured capitals and cornices, prove the 
magnificence of those Roman edifices. 
the Basilica, on the other side of the present Abbey-street, 
were discovered, first in 1755, 
the further discovery of which took place in 1871, and then 
excited much antiquarian comment. 


Architectural remnants, fragments 


To the south-west of 


portions of the Roman Baths, 


There are sundry hot 


springs in the soil under this quarter of the city, and the 
Romans built their baths directly over the largest, to economise 


its natural heat. 

The visitor will find himself amply compensated for an 
inspection of the Roman baths, which, within the last few 
years, have been exposed by the Corporation—perhaps the 
most remarkable relic extant of the Roman occupation. A 
description of those baths, with an Illustration, was given in 


our Journal on Oct. 20, 1883. Mr. 


to Britain, was cured of NK 
leprosy by the Bath medicin: 1 
waters. He discovered their 
efficacy by having infected 
a herd of swine with his 
disease, and observing tha 
they got rid of it by wallow- 
ing in a local pool. If a 
sceptical generation will not 
believe Geoffrey of Mcn- 
mouth, who ought to know 
better than we can, as le 
lived much nearer the time, 
which was 860 B.c., let them 
give credit to the Bath towns- 
folk of A.D. 1699. A statue Ss 


of Bladud was then-set up, ”° gS 
with an inscription in honour % 

of “Bladud, son of Hudi- s 
bras "—not, of course, the Si 


comic Hudibras of the recent 
Commonwealth—as the . 
actual founder of ‘these 

Baths.” Here are “ British 
associations,” to be sure, of Xa 
extreme antiquity, but not 
“theadvancementofscience.” —_- 

A learned and scientific 4 | 
author, Mr. H. W. Freeman, = 
with medical diplomas, sur- 
geon to the Royal United 
Hospital at Bath, whose 
treatise on “The Thermal 
Baths of Bath,” just published 
by Messrs. Hamilton, Adams, 
and Co., we propose to quote, 
rejects the story of Bladud 
and the swine. He shows 
even that this was a mere 
absurd interpolation, if it 
were to be found at all, in the 
British history of Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, who does say, 
indeed, that Bladud, a phi- 
losopher and necromancer, 
the father of King Leir or 
Lear, was the founder of 
Bath. The existence of an 
ancient British town on this 
site, and the ancient Britons’ 
acquaintance with the heal- 
ing virtue of the springs, are 
points not questioned by Mr. 
Freeman. ‘The Romans, about 
the year A.D. 54, occupied 
the town, which they called Aqua 
Solis. It seems doubtful that this 
name originally meant “ ‘lhe 
Waters of the Sun”; for “Sul” 
was a native local name, preserved 
in that of the hill called Solsbury, 
before the men of Latin speech 
came into the country. That hill 
of singular appearance, at the south- 
west extremity of the Cotswolds, over- 
looking the valley of the Avon, may 
have been the site of a primitive fort- 
ress-town of the Britons, from which 
the lower town was colonised, as in the 
case of Old Sarum and Salisbury, or in 
that of Fiesole and Florence. 

The situation of Bath is not inferior 
in natural beauty to that of Florence, 
The Valley is similarly an amphitheatre 
of verdant hills, xising on the east side 
to the height of 600ft., at Claverton ; 
on the north, Lansdowne Hill, to 813 ft. ; 

and on the west, at Bathwick, to 400 ft. ; 


Freeman's book should be consulted. 


The Roman bath, shown in one of 


our Illustrations, is 81 ft. long and 88 ft. 


wide, which was in the centre of a 


hall, 110 ft. long and 68 ft. Gin. wide, 


formerly roofed with a vault supported 


by pilasters and arches, divided into 


three aisles, the middle aisle covering 


the bath. The pedestals and lower part 
of several of the massive pilasters, with 


S—— 


the steps going down to the water, 


appear in the Illustration ; behind them, 


in the side aisles, which were decorated 


with sculpture, was a promenade. 
gallery. The floor of this hall is 20 ft. 


below the level of the neighbouring 


modern street. Another spacious apart- 


ment contained two  sudatories, or 


sweating -rooms, with a fireplace be- 


tween them and flues to heat them. 


The circular bath, recently discovered, 


appears to have been once lined with 


lead. 


In the fifth century of the Christian 


era, when the Romans had departed, 
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there was a period of confusion among 
the half-civilised natives, with whom 
some Belgian colonists were intermixed. 
Aquz Solis, the stately and luxurious 
Roman: fashionable watering-place, fell 
into ruin. The Saxon invaders of 
Wessex, in 520, besieged this town, but 
were defeated on “ Mons Badonicus” by 
the renowned King Arthur. In 577, 
King Ceaulin, ruler of Wessex, aided by 
Cuthwin, achieved the victory 
hE - of Deorham or Dyrham, eight 

miles from Bath, killing three 

Nis British chieftains, and success- 

7 fully fought the more decisive 
battle, supposed to have been at 
Badbury, near Blandford, in 
Dorsetshire. The three im- 
portant cities, Bath, Cirencester, 
and Gloucester, then fell into 
the hands of the Saxons or 
*Bnelish”; and the Celtic popu- 
lation were driven westward to 
Exmoor, and into the parts of 
Devonshire beyond the Exe. 
When the Saxons became 
Christians, a monastery was 
erected at Bath, in 676, by King 
Osric of Hwicca; a century 
later, King Offa, of Mercia, who 
had annexed much of Wessex 


NY to his dominion, built a 
3] WE Cathedral here, in which King 
+=, Edgar was crowned by St. 

\ S$ Dunstan, Archbishop of Canter- 
aot bury, in 973. Bath was further 
‘S exalted by King Athelstan, who 


established a Royal Mint in 

this city. Under the Normans, though 
it suffered a cruel punishment from 
William Rufas for taking part with 
his brother Robert, its prosperity was 
advanced by the liberality of John De 
Villula of Tours, Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, who constructed the Abbey 
Baths, committing their charge to the 
Abbot and Prior of the Benedictine 
| monastery, for the public benefit, 
Another Bishop founded the Lepers' 

| lfospital, providing it with the Lepers 


Bath, which continued for centuries to 
be appropriated to the exclusive use of 
that unfortunate class of patients ; and 
in the twelfth century, it appears 


from a curious Latin poem by Alexander Necham, the Bath 
thermal springs were highly esteemed. We borrow a few lines 
from the translation given by Mr. Freeman :— 
The sulphur baths of Bath are warm alway; 
Taste, and be healed, with all the speed ye may, 
And think of this, the waters upward led 
Have their first origin in earth’s cold bed. 
Warm are the waters all the winter-tide ; 
The pores of earth are closed, when frosts abide ; 
The fumes descend ; earth, nourishing the heat, 
Pours forth its sulphur stream, with health replete. 
When summer comes, outburst the fumes amain; 
The stream grows cold, for earth is cold again. 
So stomachs heat, when winter shows his might; 
Then, meats well seasoned tempt the appetite ; 
But when the sun pours forth his scorching heat, 
Reminding us of Phaéton’s mad feat, 
Then we are subject. too, to Nature’s rule ; 
Then fai's the appetite, and stomachs cool. 
This ingenious description of the fancied analogy between 
the variable forces, those of animal heat, affecting the digestive 
functions, and the temperature of the Bath waters, does 
credit to an author who wrote seven hundred years ago ; 
Necham was a native of St. Albans, who became Abbot of 
Cirencester. Mr. Freeman presents also some rather enter- 
taining passages from old writers of the sixteenth century, 
with the quaint and fantastic account of Bath in Harrison’s 
© Description of Eigland,” annexed to Holinshed’s Chronicle, 
in 1577, reprinted by the New Shakspere Society. An interesting 
personage to be noticed in Elizabeth’s reign was Dr. William 
‘Turner, Dean of Wells, who had been a doctor of medicine, 
and who wrote a treatise on the baths of Germany, Italy, and 
England. Dr. John Jones, M.D., author of “The Baths of 
Bath’s Aid,” in 1572, is next introduced, and is followed by 
notable local physicians of later.date, Dr. John Sherwood, 
Dr. Edward Jorden, and Dr. Tobie Venner, in the seventeenth 
century ; Dr. Robert Peirce, who won the highest professional 
repute ; Dr. T. Guidott, and Dr. E. Baynard, men of consider- 
able literary talent, who bring us down to the Georgian era, 
and to the grand times of fashion and aristocracy at Bath. 

Royal patronage had, indeed, conferred occasional favours 
on Bath duriig the Stuart reigns. King James I.’s consort, 
Queen Anne of Denmark, and Queen. Henrietta Maria, wife of 
Charles I., had sojourned here for the sake of the health-giving 
waters. But the place had then few artificial or social attrac- 
tions. At the same time, it was forbidden by the superior 
commercial advantages of its neighbour, Bristol, to obtain any 
considerable trade. It had many handlooms employed in the 
manufacture of “ Bath coating ” and “ Bath beaver,” a sort of 
plush, but did not share the important broad- 
cloth industry of Frome and other western 
towns. The custom of .the richer classes going 
to “watering-places,” as well for a change in 
the manner of amusement as for refreshment 
after London dissipation, began towards the 
close of the seventeenth century. Bath seems 
to have taken the lead, which was followed, 
a quarter of a century later, by Tunbridge 
Wells. The AssemblysRooms had a presiding 
manager, styled. Master of the Ceremonies, to 
which office, in 1704, Mr. Richard Nash was 
appointed, the famous “ King of Bath,” a man 
of real ability and public merit. He could not 
perform his multifarious and often delicate 
functions without making some _ personal 
enemies, and he was unjustly satirised and 
ridiculed as “ Beau Nash ;” in one of Smollett’s 
novels he is made to appear an affected fop. 
The contemporary literature of the reign of 
George II., the biographical memoirs and 
correspondence, especially, of persons of any 
distinction, frequently refer to Bath; and its 
rapidly increasing importance was then shown 
by the building of fine streets—Great Pulteney- 
street is worthy of Mayfair in London—named 
after eminent persons of high rank. Pulteney, 
Earl of Bath, was one of the ablest and most 
influential Statesmen of the Walpole period. 
and was admired by Lord Chesterfield as tle 
greatest of Parliamentary orators. To amateurs 
of eighteenth-century satire in verse, Anstey’s 
“New Bath Guide,’ which is clever and 
humorous, must still be familiar; but it relates 
the whims and caprices of a world that has long 
passed away. Indeed, we feel this almost as 
strongly in reading our “ Pickwick,” written by Charles Dickens 
some fifty years ago, when he caricatured the orthodox rule of 
polite life at Ba-ath, in the behaviour of Angelo Cyrus 
Bantam, Esquire, M.C., a successor of Beau Nash, who does the 
honours of the place to its visitors with an overpowering excess 
of civility. ‘The fat old lady?” inquired Mr. Pickwick 
innocently. “Hush, my dear Sir—nobody’s fat or old in 
Ba-ath. That’s the Dowager Lady Snuphanuph.” ‘Is it, 
indeed?” said Mr. Pickwick. ‘ No less a person, I assure you. 
That splendidly-dressed young man, coming this way, is the 
richest young man in Ba-ath at this moment. Young Lord 
Mutanhed. You'll hear his voiceina moment. He’ll speak to me. 
Very re-markable!” And so it goes on ; but Dickens, in 1837, 
was a Cockney, with little experience of provincial fashionable 
society, and probably drew to a large extent on his own 
fancy, and on his reading of the old humourists. Those who 
were acquainted with Bath, or with any other West of 
England city or county town, in their youth half a century 
since, can hardly admit the truth of such pictures, however 
amusing ; or believe that the author then knew much of the 
manners he professed to describe. 

With reference to our Illustrations of Bath, a few particu- 
lars remain to be mentioned. The Abbey Church, at the south 
end of High-street, is remarkable for the height of the 
clerestory and the oblong shape of the tower, which, from the 
number and size of its windows, in all fifty-two, has been 
called the “ Lantern of England.” Founded in 1500, and built 
in the shape of a Latin cross, in the pure Perpendicular style, 
it was in the last decade restored by Sir Gilbert Scott at a cost 
of £35,000. The only parish churches of which anything 
need be said are St. Swithin’s, containing the remains of 
Shristopher Anstey and Madame D’Arblay, whose writings have 
recently been revived ; and St. Paul's, built when the demo- 
lition of St. Mary’s Chapel was rendered necessary by the con- 
struction of a better approach to the Midland station. ‘The 
little church of Thomas 4 Becket, at Widcombe, a short 
distance out of Bath, is worth a visit. 

The baths and springs of mineral waters belong to the 
Corporation of the city. The Grand Pump-room is on the 
west side of the Abbey Church, and is the third of its kind 
which has occupied that site. It is a handsome building, 
which contains a marble statue of Nash, by Prince Hoare, 
The charge for occasionally drinking the water is twopence 
per glass ; for regular visitors there is a fixed tariff. The most 
ancient of the baths is “The King’s,” close by the Grand 
Pump-room. It must have been built prior to 1542, for it is 
described by Leland, who that year saw it. The Queen’s Bath, 
hard by, was erected in 1597 by Mr. Bellott, a munificent public 
benefactor and a very distinguished citizen, intimate with the 
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Cecils, Elizabeth's Ministers ; it was used by Queen Anne of 
Denmark, hence its name. 

The Grand Pump-room stands on the western side of the 
abbey, and is much admired as a piece of classic architecture. 
The handsome building in Bath-street is the Grand Pump- 
room Hotel, in the southern wing of which will be found the 
splendid baths (undoubtedly the best in the city) erected in 
1870 at a cost of £10,000 by the enterprising Corporation. 
Besides these, there are the Royal Private Baths, the Tepid 
Swimming Bath, the Cross Bath, and the Hot Bath, so called 
because of the height of its temperature, registering 130 deg. 
The thermal treatment is most prescribed for gout and rheum- 
atism, and is also efficacious in indigestion, palsy, and cutaneous 
affections, as well as in some forms of nervous disorder. 

Visitors to Bath will also see the Guildhall, in the High- 
street, erected towards the close of the last century ; the 
adjoining Market; the Assembly Rooms, between Alfred- 
street and Bennett-street; and the Literary and Scientific 
Institution, facing the North Parade; as well as the Royal 
Victoria Park, laid out with rare skill, and abounding in 
attractions; the Sydney Gardens, finely timbered; and the 
bridges, from some of which charming views of the Avon 
valley may be commanded. 

Bath has numerous charitable institutions and schools. 
Victoria Park has a lake, statuary, warlike trophies, rockwork, 
an orchestra, and other attractive features, with a great variety 
of really charming walks and views. The Sydney Gardens 
also are open to the public, through which, by a deep cutting, 
runs the Great Western Railway. One of. the famous insti- 
tutions of Bath is its archery club. ‘The bridges are—the Old 
Bridge. erected in the fourteenth century. on which originally 
stood a small chapel, dedicated to St. Lawrence; Pulteney 
Bridge, erected in 1770, on either side of which are rows of 
shops ; Cleveland Bridge, an iron one, connecting Bathwick- 
street and Walcot; the iron bridge uniting the North and 
South Parades; the Victoria Suspension Bridge, the Albert 
Suspension Bridge, and two railway bridges. On the summit 
of Lansdowne Hill stands the tower erected by the author of 
“ Vathek,” the eccentric and wealthy Mr. Beckford, rising to 
the height of 154 ft. above the Lansdowne Cemetery, which 
is on a hill 800 ft. above the sea-level, and commands an im- 
mense view of Somersetshire. Wiltshire, and Gloucestershire, 
the Bristol Channel, and the Welsh hills in the distance. 
Beckford’s tomb is outside the cemetery, on a site chosen by 
himself. The Abbey Cemetery is on another hill, below Prior 
Park, which was the residence of Mr. Ralph Allen, noted in 
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the reign of George II. as the designer and manager of country 
post-office communication, as a wealthy proprietor of stone- 
quarries, and a generous benefactor of the neighbourhood. 
His mansion, an elegant building adorned with sculpture, was 
visited by Pope, whe wrote of its modest owner, 

Let humble Allen, with ingenious shame, 

Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame. 
It was also at Prior Park that Fielding was a visitor when he 
wrote “Tom Jones.” The house is now a Roman Catholic 
College. 


Over 50,000 people visited the annual floral féte of the 
Shropshire Horticultural Society on Aug. 23 at Shrewsbury. 
All day long excursionists arrived from London, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, Cardiff, and other places. 
‘Lhe receipts reached a total of £2500. 

At the annual meeting of the Bath and Wells Diocesan 
Society, held on Aug. 23, the Archbishop of Taunton presented 
to the Bishop of Bath and Wells, on behalf of the archdeacons, 
rural deans, and clergy of the diocese, a gold and sapphire 
episcopal ring, together with an illuminated address and a 
cheque for £170, for any diocesan object he might select. The 
gift was specially made in connection with his eightieth 
birthday, which he celebrated on Aug. 20. 

The preparations for the Jubilee Exhibition of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England, which will be held next June 
in Windsor Great Park, under the presidency of the Queen, 
have already begun, as schedules have been issued of prizes for 
hops, jams, and preserved fruits to be competed for at that 
meeting. Prizesof £20 and £10 are offered for hops exhibited 
by the actual growers in each of the six following classes :— 
East Kent, Mid Kent, Weald of Kent, Hants or Surrey, Here- 
ford or Worcester, and Sussex hops. The prizes for jams and 
preserved fruits are somewhat more elaborate, and are of 
especial interest in view of the fact that fruit-growing is a 
rising national industry, and that the Windsor Exhibition of 
next year will probably be the first preserved fruit show on 
record. There are two sets-of .prizes—one in which fruit 
growers and associations of fruit growers are alone allowed to 
compete, and the other for manufacturers of jams who are not 
fruit growers. Prizes of £6 and £4 (with a third prize of £2 
in case six exhibitors compete) are offered in each of the 
following classes :—Jams, fruit jellies, bottled fruit, preserved 
fruit for dessert purposes, dried or evaporated fruits for cooking 
In each case the jams or fruits 
must be prepared exclusively from fruits grown in the United 
Kingdom in the year 1888. ‘The entries close on Noy. | next 
for hops, and on Dec. 1 for jams and preserved fruits. ‘ 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will (dated Noy. 30, 1881), with three codicils (dated 
May 26, 1887, and April 5 and June 12, 1888), of Colonel] 
Edmund Ruck Keene, J.P., late of Swyncombe Park, Oxford. 
shire, who died on July 17 last, was proved on Aug. 17, by 
William Augustus Elmhirst and Captain George Ruck Keene 
R.N., the brother, the executors, the value of the personal 
estate amounting to upwards of £77,000. The testator gives 
to his wife, who is already provided for by settlement, such 
horses, carriages, and jewellery as she may select; legacies to 
his executors, and an annuity to his butler. He provides a 
portion of £10,000 for his son William George Elmhirst Ruck 
Keene, and one of £7000 for his son Harry Launcelot Ruck 
Keene. The furniture, plate, pictures, and other articles at 
the mansion-house, Swyneombe Park, are made heirlooms to 
go therewith. All his real estate he leaves to his son who 
shall first attain twenty-one, and the residue of his personal 
estate to his son Charles Edmund Ruck Keene, who also 
succeeds to the settled family estates. 

The will (dated Sept. 13, 1864), with a codicil (dated 
May 16, 1878), of Colonel Richard Byrd Levett, J.P., D.L., of 
the King’s Own Stafford Rifles, late of Milford Hall, Baswick, 
Staffordshire, who died on July 7 last, was proved on Aug. 20 
by Mrs. Elizabeth Mary Levett, the widow and sole executrix, 
the value of the personal estate exceeding £47,000. The 
testator leaves the mansion-house, Milford Hall, with the 
pleasure-grounds and certain woods, and the furniture, plate, 
pictures, and effects, to his wife, for life, or until her marriage 
again, and then as to the said furniture, &c., to the person 
who succeeds to the said mansion-house. All his live and dead 
farming-stock he gives to his wife. His eldest son, Richard 
Walter Byrd Mirehouse, having been amply provided for by his 
maternal grandfather, he devises all his real estate in the counties 
of Stafford, Salop, and Chester, including Milford Hall on the 
death or marriage again of his wife, to the use of his second son, 
William Swinnerton Byrd Levett, for life, with remainder to 
such one of his sons as he shall appoint ; but there is a gift 
over in the event of any person under such devise becoming 
entitled to the Sefton Abbey estate, Suffolk. The residue of 
his personal estate he leaves to all his children, except his said 
two sons, with the provision that his daughter, Isabel Mary, is 
to take £2000 more than any of the other residuary legatees. 

The will (dated July 17, 1880) of Mr. Joseph Phipps Towns- 
end, late of Downhills, Tottenham, and Walpole, Norfolk, who 
died on May 12 last, was proved on Aug. 16, by Miss Ellen 
Stanley Townsend, the daughter, one of the 
executors, the value of the personal estate ex- 
ceeding £47,000. The testator gives, devises, 
and bequeaths all his real and personal estate 
to his daughters in equal shares. 

The will (dated June 23, 1888) of Mr. Hugh 
Barklie Blundell M’Calmont, late of Lincoln's 
Inn, Barrister-at-Law, who died at Tunbridge 
Wells on June 24 last, was proved on Aug. 22 
by Mrs. Edith Florence M’Calmont, the widow, 
and James Shaw Robinson, the executors, the 
value of the personal estate exceeding £44,000. 
The testator gives all his household furniture, 
plate, pictures, silver, &e., to his wife, Mrs. 
Edith Florence M’Calmont; and £100 per 
annum to the trustees of the marriage’ settle- 
ments of each of his two daughters, Mrs. Bthel 
Elizabeth Robinson and Mrs. Margaret Anna 
Rawlins. The residue of his real and personal 
estate he leaves, upon trust, for his wife, for 
life or widowhood, and on her death or re- 
marriage for his two daughters in equal shares. 
The testator states that the. reason why his son 
Harry Leslie Blundell M’Calmont takes no 
interest under his will is because he is provided 
for elsewhere. 

The will (dated May 28, 1883), with a codicil 
(dated Feb. 9, 1887), of the Rev. George William 
Darby, M.A., J.P., late of North Wingfield 
Rectory, Chesterfield, Derby, who died on 
July 16 last, was proved on Aug. 20 by Hugh 
James Barrow Darby, the son, one of the 
executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to upwards of £31,000. The testator 
devises his lands and premises at Ely to his son 
George Barrow Darby; his land and heredita- 
ments at Middlefen, Isle of Ely, to his son Hugh James 
Barrow Darby ; and the school-house and houses at Fresfield, 
Norfolk, to his daughter Edith Elizabeth. He bequeaths 
£1000 each to his daughters, Mary Louisa and Edith Elizabeth ; 
and £2000 each to his sons Charles Wilkins and Frederick 
William. The residue of his real and personal estate he 
leaves between his said six children in equal shares. 

The will (dated Aug. 4, 1885) of Mr. Joseph Berdoe, late of 
No. 27, Douglas-road, Canonbury, who died on May 23, was 
proved on Aug. 22 by Joseph Gurden Berdoe and Clifford John 
Berdoe, the sons, the executors, the value of the personal 
estate exceeding £26,000. The testator bequeaths an annuity 
of £200 to his daughter Amelia Rebecca Waddeli; an annuity 
of £200 to Alice Louisa Goff ; an annuity of £100 to Benjamin 
Hatfield ; an annuity of £30 to his servant, Jane Hepburn ; 
and there are some other bequests. The residue of his real 
and personal estate he leaves to his said two sons in equal 
moieties. 


Major-General D. Cameron has been selected for the 
appointment of Commandant of the Royal Military College 
of Canada. 

‘The Coroner’s jury which inquired into the circumstances 
of the fatal accident on the South-Western Railway at Hampton 
Wick have returned a verdict of misadventure. At the same 
time they censure Parsons, the signalman at Kingston, and 
Pickles, the engine-driver ; and make several recommendations 
for the safer management of the line. 


Mr. Gladstone, addressing a horticultural meeting at 
Hawarden, spoke of the humanising influence of flower 
cultivation, and expressed his belief that the growth of fruit 
for jam-making purposes might be made a profitable pursuit. 
He further advocated an extension of spade husbandry, and 
urged that an organised system of collecting and forwarding 
agricultural produce would do much to reduce railway rates. 


A missionary festival was held in Lincoln Cathedral on 
Aug. 23, a series of services being held to stir up missionary 
zeal, but in connection with no particular society. There was 
a large congregation at eight o’clock, when the Bishop of the 
diocese celebrated holy communion; and at eleven o'clock 
there was morning prayer, with a sermon by the Bishop of 
Colombo, there being present, besides the Dean and Chapter 
and a large gathering of clergy and laity from all parts of the 
diocese, the Bishops of North Carolina, Minnesota, Grahams- 
town, Caffraria, Dunedin, Nelson, and Honolulu. In the after- 
noon there was a meeting in the Chapter-house, followed by 
evensong in the nave at eight, with a sermon by the Bishop of 
Minnesota, 
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NEW BOOKS. 
The Scenery of Scotland, viewed in connection with its Ph ysical 
Geology. By Archibald Geikie, LL.D. F.R.S., Director- 
General of Geological Surveys (Macmillan).—In this age, 
which is not less scientific than asthetic, many who love the 
various aspects of nature, especially those of the earths’ 
surface, find their pleasure enhanced by learning how the 


mountains, the valleys and plains, the rivers and lakes, the - 


outline of sea-coas‘s, and the beds of soil yielding one or 
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another kind of vegetation, were produced. No country in the 
world presents a more interesting subject of study, in this 
respect, than North Britain ; its very map provokes intelligent 
curiosity, which it promises to satisfy by the striking distinct- 
ness of its main divisions in the view of physical geography. 
The tourist, either in the Highlands or in the Lowlands, or in 
the southern region of Scotland which Dr. Geikie is content 
to call the Uplands, and which is certainly not Lowlands, 
will enjoy his easy access to magnificent landscapes all the 
better after reading this excellent book. The author, who was 
Professor of Geology at Edinburgh and Director of the Scottish 
Geological Survey before his preferment to the head of 
the Geological Surveys of the United Kingdom, has personally 
examined every nook and corner of that country ; besides which, 
his journeys of scientific observation in Europe and in North 
America have been partly employed inexamining phenomena 
similar to those of Scotland. “ Earth-sculpture” is the carving 
and moulding of the face of the land by such tools as the 
rain; the wind; the moisture of the air, and its effect in the 
chemical decomposition of rocks; the force of rivers, often 
armed with pebbles and boulders that grind away the banks 
or the bed; the sapping action of underground springs ; the 
fracture of rocks by frost; above all, the irresistible planing 
and scooping-out work of immense, slowly-moving glaciers, 
whick carry hard blocks of stone in their nether part, and 
thereby, with a vast superincumbent weight of ice, shear 
away the hills that obstruct their onward course, marking 
their mighty passage by scratches easily recognised along the 
sides of the widest valleys. The traces of these prodigious 
forces, and of alluvial deposits, old river-banks, lake-beaches, 
and sea-beaches of former inlets of the ocean, abound in 
most parts of North Britain; in addition to which 
those conditions of a more strictly geological character, 
the disturbances of beds of rock by upheaval or depres- 
sion, are frequently attested by rifts and fractures and 
“faults,” by inclines, declines, and “anti-clines,’ by the 
“cropping up” of lower strata, by layers placed in reverse 
order, and by isolated peaks of igneous rock, once molten 
masses, thrown up from volcanic eruption. If it be true, 
as we gravely suspect, that the romantic interest felt in 
what is called picturesque scenery arises partly from a sym- 
pathetic sense of the physical commotions, the destructive 
conflicts, the overwhelming conquests, by which a former state 
of things has been ruined or subdued and entirely transformed, 
Scottish topography, studied by the aid of Dr. Geikie, should 
appeal to the imagination like an historical epic poem. His 
work contains many explanations, of course, which are equally 
applicable to some other countries—for example, to Norway and 
Switzerland, where glacier action, more especially, has in 
great measure determined the present surface configuration ; 
but Scotland, we believe, exhibits within a small space the 
greatest variety of results of diverse forces, marine, atmo- 
spheric, glacial, and fluvial, its sea-cliffs alone presenting a 
wonderful study of romantic “weathering,” andits inland lochs 
being scarcely inferior to the Norwegian fjords. The main 
threefold natural division of the whole country, regarded as a 
large peninsula, is very clearly made out, and is seen at a glance 
in the beautiful coloured geological map at the end of this 
volume. The Northern Highlands, for the most part consist- 
ing of hard schists, gneiss, clay-slates, and greywacke, with 
eruptive masses of granite, syenite, and basalt, extend to the 


limit of a nearly straight line drawn from Kincardineshire, on . 


the east coast, almost due south-west, to the Firth of Clyde. 
‘The Southern Highlands, as we might call them, extend 
from the coast of Berwickshire, likewise in a south-west direc- 
tion, to the Mull of Galloway, including the Lammermuir Hills, 
the Pentlands, the elevated ranges of moorlands where the Tweed 
and the Clyde, the Teviot, the Ettrick and Yarrow, the Annanand 
Nith, and all the streams of the Border, and of south-western 
Scotland, begin to flow. In the middle region, between these 
two Highland masses, lie the Scottish Lowlands, comprising 
the lower straths and valleys of the Tay, the Forth, and the 
Clyde, the fertile Lothians, the invaluable carboniferous beds 
of Lanarkshire, the fair land of Ayrshire, the chief cities, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dundee, and many commercial or manu- 
facturing towns, the mines of coal and iron, the seats of trade, 
industry, and wealth. In another map, that of “ the glaciation 
of Scotland,” Dr. Geikie puts before the eye, with striking 
effectiveness, the manner in which this Lowland Middle 
Region was cut down, and brought into its present shape, by 
the numerous glacier movements descending from the lofty 
ice-fields of the Highlands, north and south of it, while 
a space was left open for the deposit of sandstone in some 
places, carboniferous strata in others, gravel, alluvial soil, 
detritus from the hills, and all that there is on the surface 
of the plains. As for the incidental facts related by him, with 
regard to the seacoast, the cliffs, the Hebrides, and the Orkneys, 
the most remarkable “lochs,” often far deeper than the sea 
around Scotland, and the solitary crags of voleanic rock, such 
as Arthur’s Seat, and those of Edinburgh and Stirling Castles, 
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the Lomonds of Fife, Tinto in Clydeslale, the Bass Rock, 
Ailsa Craig n 


g, and others well known, the mere enumeration 
would be long. His book is illustrated by above eighty wood- 
engravings, some of which are pretty views of scenery, others 
are outline sketches of hills, or geological diagrams. We 
earnestly recommend this volume, along with Bzadeker’s 
admirable Guide-book and Philips’s little Atlas of the 
counties of Scotland, to those who intend to pass a few weeks 
in that country. Even the pursuit of grouse, of trout or 
salmon, or of deer, mst leave to the sportsman a few vacant 
hours, and the tourist hasa chance 
ot being kept indoors by the rain. 
In reading Dr. Geikie, under 
those circumstances, the time will 
be agreeably and profitably spent. 

LI fiy Years Ago. By Walter 
Besant (Chatto and Windns).— 
The Jubilee of the Queen’s Reign 
was a fit occasion for writers 
conversant with the political and 
social history of our times, and of 
our fathers’ times, to look back 
half a century, and to compare 
the state of England then with 
its present condition. We have 
read several books of the kind, 
but none that is so readable as 
Mr. Besant’s, though some of his 
opinions do not exactly coincide 
with our own judgment, and, 
when he uses statistics, which is 
but seldom, he states and works 
his sums otherwise than we 
should do. For instance, “The 
Army and Navy together in 1831 
contained no more than 277,017 
men, or half their present num- 
ber,” is a sentence not easily 
reconciled with current naval 
and military estimates. Adminis- 
trative, economic, and arithmetical 
details may be learnt, if any- 
body wants them, from many duller compilations. The 
author of “All Sorts and Conditions of Men” is sure to 
contribute a kindly, humane, and genial sympathy with the 
poor and the labouring classes, a spirit of tolerance and 
benevolence, to the review of social progress. He does not 
come forward as a politician ; and the legislative achievements 
on which he descants most vehemently are those prohibiting 
the cruelties formerly practised in the employment of children 
in factories and mines. We seem to be none the worse, if not 
yet much the better, for having obtained four of the Six 
Points of the “ People’s Charter.” It is not amiss that every 
man should have a Parliamentary vote; Mr. Besant has 
great reliance on the good sense of Englishmen and Scotch- 
men. Democracy has its dangers, but an aristocracy 
made terrible and disastrous mistakes. The working 
classes are much better off than they were before; the 
eighteenth century was for them a dismal time of hard 
servitude and degradation. In his view, the state of affairs in 
1837 was a continuation of the dreary social stupidity of the 
eighteenth century. He is not old enough to remember, 
among the impressions of his childhood, the glow of hopeful 
enthusiasm with which men of that time who cherished 
Liberal sentiments, calling themselves Whigs or Radicals, 
urged bold and wise schemes of Reform. All his knowledge 
of the period is derived from reading, and that of a kind of 
literature which reflects more the influence of manners, habits, 
and minor morals, than the pregnant ideas conceived in the 
minds of public leaders and teachers. The flourishing popular 
authors between 1830 and 1840 do not present a very imposing 
array. There were novelists, Lytton Bulwer, Disraeli, Theodore 
Hook, Lady Blessington, Harrison Ainsworth, Captain Marryat, 
and G. P. R. James; Dickens and Thackeray were beginning ; 
of the poets, Tennyson and Browning had written some poems, 
but were not yet deemed fountains of supreme inspiration ; 
James Montgomery, Milman, Procter, Henry Taylor, 'Talfourd, 
Ebenezer Elliott, were making poetry ; Sir Archibald Alison 
was compiling a history ; Carlyle had written “Sartor 
Resartus”” and the “French Revolution.” Wordsworth 
and Southey, though living, added little to their former 
works, nor did Moore, Campbell, or Rogers. It was, un- 
questionably, a languid season for the literature of imagin- 
ation, humour, and fancy, and for everything of original 
design in Art; but criticism was profitably employed, and 
fresh thought was directed to serious problems. Mr. Besant is 
rather severe on the graceful 
* Annuals,” such as the “ Keep- 
sake” and “ Forget-me-not,” the 
latter of which, indeed, he does 
not mention, but one that we 
preserve contains some pretty and 
clever pieces. Tom Hood, a 
genuine humourist and true poet, 
deserved notice before Douglas 
Jerrold. Yet we must agree, in 
the main, with his estimate of 
the slenderness of original literary 
talent in that age, when Byron 
and Scott had departed. The old 
portraits of many well-known 
authors, some connected with 
Fraser's Magazine or the New 
Monthly, are reproduged in this 
volume, as well as some of old 
George Cruikshank’s quaint pic- 
tures of Cockney life, reminding 


Those who now read “ Pickwick” 
or Sketches by Boz,” “ Oliver 
Twist” or “Nicholas Nickleby,” 
may get a vivid notion of London 
in the days when Queen Victoria 
was young. Mr. Besant’s com- 
mentary is that of a diligent 
searcher, apparently, in contem- 
porary newspaper reports or 
chronicles of daily events, to 
which he applies the light of 
more recent experience. He is 
evidently rather glad that his 
prime of manhood did not fall in 
that time, and we are glad that he belongs to the present 
and the future. In one particular, however, he is “landatcr 
temporis acti”; he wishes to see a revival of pugilistic 
prize- fighting. On the other hand, he rejoices in the 
provision, to which he has personally rendered great 
services, of pure and refined entertainments and means 
of cheerful recreation for the working classes. He de- 
nounces the old practices of drinking at taverns, gambling 
at clubs. cock-fighting, dog-fighting, and other eruel sports, 
which we fear are not yet extinct, Against the diminution of 


these pernicious courses, at any rate, must be set the vast 
spread of betting on horse-races among the lower middle-class. 
The London theatres are not so good as they were for the 
intellectual culture of such people as these who used to go to 
the pit of the Olympic or the Lyceum for half-a-crown. Our 
gains, indeed, are very considerable ; good penny newspapers, 
cheap editions of all good books that are not copyright ; 
attractive and instructive exhibitions, and the Crystal Palace ; 
excursions at moderate cost, and with quick travelling, every- 
where in the British Islands or in Europe ; decency, order, 
comfort, and quiet. in our homes and generally in the streets. 
“Society,” of which in the past Mr. Besant has something to 
say, in the cireles of rank and fashion, or in the middle classcs, 
will live according to its own taste; let it dine at seven or 
cight, instead of three o'clock, drink any sort of wine it prefers. 
and the ladies wear any dresses they like. The greatest 
happiness of the greatest number is best consulted by social 
and domestic freedom, which is surely more attainable now 
than it was fifty years ago. 

The Makers of Venice: Doges, Conquerors, Painters, and 
Men of Letters. By Mrs. Oliphant, author of “ The Makers of 
Florence” (Maemillan),—The increasing debt of acknowledg- 
ment, on behalf of contemporary literature, to this accom- 
plished lady writer, who has given us many good noyels, 
biographies, critical dissertations, and studies of history, can 
only be estimated by a general reader of varied tastes and 
sympathies. In this handsome volume, a worthy companion 
to her “ Makers of Florence,” she relates the stirring feats of 
enterprise and the adventurous vicissitudes, grand strokes of 
valour, policy, and practical genius, and the triumphs of art, 
especially in the department of painting, which earned 
glory for the citizens of Venice. The first part of 
her work consists of the political transactions of some 
of the more celebrated Doges, from Pietro Orseolo, elected 
in 976, whose family went through romantic actions 
and sufferings, to the Michicli, the famous Dandolo and 
Gradenigo, the Falieri and Fescari, whose pathetic stories arc 
the subjects of Byron’s noble dramatic poetry; and to the 
humiliation of their office of supreme dictatorship in the four- 
teenth century. “ By Sea and by Land ” is the title of a series of 
brilliant pictures of maritime and military exploits, inter- 
mingled with great perils and disasters, from the middle of the 
thirteenth to the middle of the fifteenth century. It reminds 
us of the classical narrative of Thucydides ; for the great siege 
of Venice by the Genoese, in 1380, presents incidents not less 
remarkable than the Athenian siege of Syracuse. The efforts 
of proud courage and patriotic devotion in a beleaguered 
sovereign city naturally excite our respectful sympathy, 
in all ages of history; and Venice in those times bred 
individual commanders, such as Vittore Pisani and Carlo 
Zeno, equal in manly virtue, perhaps in ability, to the 
most eminent Greeks. From the point of view of 
general history, the constant efforts of the two rival Italian 
maritime Republics to secure, against each other, the pre- 
dominance of Eastern commerce and colonisation, demand 
special attention. Venetian manhood, however, seeking employ- 
ment chiefly at sea, the usual instruments of land war- 
fare were those bands of mercenaries who became the 
pest of the country; and the military art, or profession, 
was practised with success by skilful Condottieri devoid of the 
sentiment of public duty. ‘The most famous leader, Francesco 
Carmagnola, a Savoyard, whose Milanese campaigns in the 
Venetian service were followed by his execution under an 
accusation of treason, has evidently received a favourable con- 
sideration from Mrs. Oliphant, and appears somewhat of a hero 
in her pages. Colleoni, a native of Bergamo, whose portrait 
ends the series of these fighting men, was luckier than his 
great predecessor, and his reputation is conspicuously 
associated with the power of Venice at its height. ‘To 
some readers, no doubt, the most attractive section of 
this book will be that concerning the Venetian painters 
and those who came to live and work in Venice; the two 
brothers Bellini, from Padua, and the Sicilian Antonello, 
who had the secret of rendering flesh tints and surface in 
portraits ; Carpaccio, who showed the manner in which Art 
could tell a story, and could impart the charm of romance to 
figures of the saints ; the splendid, mighty, delightful Titian, 
the uncrowned King of painters, who lived ninety years 
with increasing renown; Tintoretto, a giant in art; Paolo 
Veronese, the delineator of ideal palace interiors and cos- 
tumed groups; and others known to every connoisseur. 
Their lives, indeed, have often been written; but Mrs. 
Oliphant’s last chapters, an account of eminent men of 
letters, including Petrarch during his residence at Venice, the 
native historians, Sabellico and Sanudo, and several learned 
scholars, with Aldus, the exquisite printer and classical editor, 


CHARLCOMB CHURCH, NEAR BATH. 


i tius, contain particulars not so familiar to 
eigenen This ats is illustrated with nearly 
fifty engravings, mostly from drawings by Mr. R. R. ane H 
its frontispiece is that fine portrait of the Doge Loredano, by 
Giovanni Bellini, which is in our National Gallery, the calm, 
thin, gentle, firm, and thoughtful face of an aged per ee ar 
in dainty and delicate attire, expressive of moral and intel- 
lectual force, and of enduring patience, more winning and 
eyen more commanding than that of any warrior prince : and 
such men were some of the rulers of Venice. 
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THE GRAND PUMP-ROOM, BATH. 
This room, erected in 1796, under the direction of Mr. Baldwin, 
the City Architect, is situated in the Abbey Yard, adjoining 
the King’s Public and Private Baths. Its architecture is 
Corinthian ; it is eighty-five feet in length, fifty-six in breadth, 
and thirty-four in height, affording ample space for promenad- 
ing to those who drink the waters. In the recess at its east 
end is a marble statue of Mr. Nash, executed by Prince Hoare; 
the right hand of the figure rests upon a pedestal, on the face 
of which is delineated a plan of the Bath Royal Mineral Water 
Hospital, towards the establishment of which national charity 
Mr. Nash. greatly contributed by his exertions in obtaining 
donations of money, and of which he was one of the 
Treasurers, from the time that it was opened for the reception 
of patients, in 1742, until his decease in 1761. At the west 
endis an orchestra for the band, which attends there daily 
during the winter months. There are three entrances on the 
northern side, opposite to the principal entrance ; within an 
apse on the southern side is a fountain, which is supplied 
direct from the spring, with a continuous stream of mineral 
water, at a temperature of 114 deg. Fahrenheit. The supply 
of water from the spring to the fountain amounts to eitht 
gallons anda half a minute. This room is opened on week- 
days from 8 a.m, to 6 p.m. during the whole year; on Sundays 
from 12.15 p.m. to 2 p.m. throughout the year. At the south- 
western end of the Pump-room there is a convenient entrance 
to the King’s Paths. The private baths are on the upper 


storey. To all the baths conyénient and comfortable dressing- 
rooms and closets are attached, containing every requisite for 
the invalid. In addition to the baths, there are two douche- 
rooms, and a room containing a thermal vapour and shower- 
bath of the most approved construction. Also quite recently 
two handsome rooms, 19 ft. high, have been added, the walls 
and ceilings of which are lined with tiles. ‘These rooms are 
used as Aix-les-Bains douches, approached through either of 
two dressing-rooms, which are so arranged as to economise the 
time of the bathers. They are for the local application of the 
water, in contrast with the douche used in the bath. The 
distribution of water may be regulated by the attachment 
of large, small, or perforated nozzles to the douche-pipe, 
or it may be more gently applied by means of the perforated 
or rose nozzle. Here also are provided tepid and cold mineral 
water, as well as hot douches. ‘here are two closets heated 
with hot air, from which warm towels, flannel, and linen are 
supplied to the bathers. From March until September, all the 
above-mentioned baths are open to the public from six a.m. 
till nine p.m.; and from September to March from seven a.m. 
to nine p.m. ; on Sundays, throughout the year, from seven a.m. 
to half-past nine a.m. 

With regard to the medicinal qualities of the Bath waters, 
used for drinking, we learn from Mr. H. W. Freeman’s book, 
“The Thermal Baths of Bath, with the Aix Massage and 
Natural Vapour Treatment,” that chemical analysis proves 
the chief mineral ingredients to be sulphate of lime, chloride 
of sodium, chloride of magnesium, and sulphate of soda; the 


CAMDEN CRESCENT, 


proportion of iron hitherto detected is comparatively small, 
‘The gases evolved from the waters are carbonic acid, nitrogen, 
and oxygen. ‘To the carbonic acid gas is owing the sparkling 
appearance of the water, when drawn frcsh from the spring. 
“TItisa powerful stimulant of the nervous system ; and its effects 
in contributing to restore pliability to stiffened limbs, especially 
when applied in a gaseous form to the surface of ‘the body, and 
in alleviating certain forms of paralysis by reflex stimulation 
of the nerve terminals, are well known.” ‘The quantity of 
nitrogen contained in the Bath waters, amounting to 97 per cent 
of the gaseous matter yielded by them, may. in the opinion of 
Sir Lyon Playfair, have beneficial effects, thongh physiologists 
scarcely know why. Drinking these waters.fresh from the spring 
will raise and accelerate the pulse, increase the temperature 
of the body, and excite the secretions. It may be well to enum- 
erate some of the forms of disease in which the waters are 
internally useful—namely, in gout and rheumatic affections, 
in certain forms of chronic skin diseases (especially if gouty) : 
and in the vyarious irregular manifestations of gout, 
such as gastric and intestinal catarrh, dyspepsia, acidity 
of stomach, biliary obstructions, certain forms of anw- 
mia in females, nervous debility, the debility also which 
follows in most acute discases, and visceral catarrh. Cases, 
on the other hand, in which the Bath waters should he 
avoided are lung disorders, asthma, erysipelas, exanthemata, 
apoplexy, epilepsy, hemorrhages, cancer, general plethora, 
acute congestions running on to high fevers. A course of the 
waters is usually prescribed for three weeks. 
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This is the period of the year when the highest possibilities of 
ease in female costume are suddenly realised. What can be 
more comfortable than the dress that is worn on the moors? 
‘The most orthodox costume there is a short, kilted skirt of 
tweed, scarce reaching to the ankles, and innocent of all 
weighty and cumbrous “artificial protrusions of draperies,” 
as George Eliot put it. Beneath this there is worn either 
knickerbockers and gaiters, or what may by courtesy be called 
“o divided skirt,” but might bear another name. ‘The bodice 
is a loose one; generally the Norfolk form, with its three 
pleats, and its waist only confined to the figure by a band and 
buekle ; or, perhaps, a little cut-away coat, fastened with three 
buttons, and showing a bit of vest above and below. The hat 
is a soft felt one, trimmed only with a bow of ribbon and so 
pliable that it fits easily on the head, and could be doubled up 
and used for a pillow without injury. The boots are thick- 
soled and flat-heeled—high in the leg if gaiters are not worn. 
What more than all this could the most ardent dress-reformer 
desire? 

Such a costume as I have described is being worn by the 
Comtesse de Paris, who is proving herself so excellent a shot. 
This fact alone, it is true, does not indicate much about general 
fashion, for her Royal Highness avails herself of her privilege 
of position in order always to dress as she sees fit. “A Duchess 
can do as she pleases,” whether it be marrying a man young 
enough to be her grandson or dressing herself to suit-her own 
fancy. The Comtesse de Paris does not make so great a change in 
her ordinary costume when she goes to the moors as most 
women do in donning that sort of garb. The Empress of 
Austria, when rusticating last year at Cromer, used to amaze 
the natives by walking about without any hat or bonnet, 
carrying a big sunshade openin one hand, and a sandal-wood fan 
of similar dimensions in the other hand. Our own Queen's 
indifference to fashion and preference for comfort is 
well known. When shall we humbler women venture to 
call our heads and shoulders our own, to clothe to our own 
taste? Well, small beginnings produce great results some- 
times; it is something to reflect how many women are 
wearing comfortable and healthy dress just now, with the 
excuse of the moors to encourage them in it. 

The achievement of a little girl of twelve years of age, 
Miss Florence Morse, in reaching the highest pinnacle ef Mont 
Blane—being the youngest person who has ever done so—will 
not, it is to be hoped, lead to an epidemic of juvenile athletic 
feats. Man is an imitative animal. One infant prodigy in 
climbing may as readily produce others, as we have seen this 
season that one youthful musical wonder is followed by another 
and still another. The little girl who has accomplished this 
climb is more to be congratulated on her strength and pluck 
than the older people responsible for her effort are on their 
discretion. Certainly, such an exertion is less likely to be 
permanently injurious to a child of twelve than it would be 
to a girl two or three years older. But itis always a risk to 
put a severe strain on the immature muscles and the sensitive 
circulation of a child, sex apart ; and it is to be hoped that 
this exploit will not be considered one to be emulated. 

However, that such a way of winning an early fame should 
have been chosen for a girl by her friends is significant of the 
change in opinion about bodily strength in women. Can it be 
only a century ago that the good Dr. Gregory, in his “Letters 
to his Daughters,” a work received by the parents of a whole 
generation as a most appropriate compendium of the duty 
of woman, advised the girls never to boast of possess- 
ing good health? The end and aim of Dr. Gregory’s 
teachings to his motherless girls was admittedly to 
make them pleasant to men—to point out,’ as he put it, 
“those virtues and accomplishments which render you most 
respectable and most amiable in the eyes of my own sex.” 
One of these special attractions was, according to the fatherly 
physician, emphatically net to be able to climb Mont Blanc. 
“Though good health be one of the greatest blessings of life, 
never make a boast of it,” he enjoins the female sex. “ We 
[ie.. men] so naturally associate the idea of female soft- 
ness and delicacy with a corresponding delicacy of constitu- 
tion, that when a woman speaks of her great strength, her extra- 
ordinary appetite, her ability to bear excessive fatigue, we recoil 
in a way she is little aware of !” The modern man, happily, 
on the whole, for his sisters, has got over that extreme sensi- 
bility. He not only does not “recoil from” a woman in good 
health, but he plays tennis with her, and rides behind her in 
working partnership on a tandem tricycle. It is worthy of 
note that in the same book in which that unwholesome, that 
effete, that mischievous.demand of men for sickliness in women 
was spoken of as a thing to which women must conform, the 
author added that the sex was thought very little of in that 
age. ‘‘Men forsake your drawing-rooms, and after dinner and 
supper are impatient for the moment for you to retire.” So 
our comparative emancipation from the obligation to be 
physically feeble has at least not reduced us beneath the level 
of our foremothers in the estimation of the lordly sex; to be 
“amiable and respectable” in whose eyes is—well, after all, 
is in very truth, a main ambition for us, as it was in the past, 
and still in the future must be. 

At the Normandy seaside resorts of Paris fashion the 
number of close-fitting hats is one of the features of the 
promenade. Cricketing caps are very generally worn in 
mornings, and yachting caps, with “ cheese-cutter” peaks, are 
also pretty common; but the newest thing is the Scotch 
bonnet, which is really a very becoming shape to a pretty 
young face. When made in a dark green or blue tartan, 
trimmed only with a Cairngorm brooch or silver thistle out of 
which possibly a few grouse feathers rise, Highland bonnets 
have a certain style, and are novel to boot. Most of the 
French straw hats, following the “ ‘Tosca ” style, have almost 
flat crowns with a mass of flowers piled on them, and 
big brims open in front—being more, in fact, like 
bonnets than hats, except that they are worn rather too 
far forward on the head for the former title. Tiny combs 
with jewelled tops are very fashionable amongst these rusti- 
cating fair Parisiennes. ‘he little combs in question are used 
to catch up the loose ends of the back hair, which it is 
fashionable to curl along the nape of the neck for evenings, and 
which would straggle when uncurled without the helpful little 
combs. These are only about two inches long, and the stones 
with which their small tops are encrusted are generally cheap, 
though real—such as garnets, or very tiny pearls and turquoises 
mixed. Long, loose cloaks trimmed with a profusion of lace 
in waterfalls down the front, and intermixed with loops and 
ends of ribbon, are much worn as wraps; and it is probable 
therefore that in the autumn they will be seen in England, 
replacing the tight-fitting long coat of which, surely, we are 
all too weary to be reconciled to its continuance by the simple 
expedient of Directoire revers and big waist-buttons being 
added. The newest jackets from Paris houses are very short. 
Some are trimmed with straps, from shoulder to waist, of 
cither braid or leather. 
all a smooth, highly-finished surface, with which the new 
leather trimming goes admirably. ; 

A movement is on foot to present Mrs. Hodgson Burnett 
with an address, signed by her brother and sister authors, 


The cloths used in making them have ~ 


congratulating and thanking her on the brave and successful 
stand which she has made against the robbery, hitherto legal, of 
novelists’ brains, by plays being made without their consent 
from their plots and characters. Iam not a novelist, but I 
can admire Mrs. Burnett's courage and resolution, and hope 
she will like her address. ‘Title, plot, and dialogue are not, 
however, quite all that there is in a play, and novelists may 
yet find themselves obliged to yield the greater part of the 
profits on plays founded on novels to the adaptor, who knows 
stagecraft—the construction and possibilities ofa drama. Mrs. 
Bancroft mentions that she was obliged to decline a play 
by Ouida for want of such qualities; and though most 
novelists would doubtless be glad to write plays if they could, 
there are but very few instances, even in France, and hardly any 
in England, of a popular story-writer being also a successful 
dramatist. FLORENCE FENWICK-MILLER. 


NEW ZEALAND COLONISATION. 
Mr. W. L. Rees, representing the European inhabitants of the 
east coast and the native races of New Zealand, is on a visit to 
this country for the purpose of laying before the Government 
ascheme for providing occupation for a portion of the 
surplus labour population of the United Kingdom. Mr. 
Rees, who is accompanied by Wi Peri, a Maori chief, aims at 
co-operative colonisation, and he is in communication not only 
with the Government, but with various co-operative bodies, 
on the subject. He proposes to utilise the surplus labour 
of England upon the waste lands of the Colonies, and if he 
is at all successful the natives are willing to hand over for a 
settlement several millions of acres of land, in addition to the 
300,000 acres which they have already given up on the east 
coast of the North Island, which possesses fine frontages to the 
sea. Mr. Rees, being a delegate from the Trades and Labour 
Congress of New Zealand, has placed himself in communi- 
cation with Mr. Broadhurst. Lord Lothian has asked Mr. 
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Rees to prepare plans to lay before a Parliamentary Committee, 
as he thinks that the Scotch people, especially the crofters, 
will give the matter their cordial support. 


We are informed that the fund raised for the benefit of the 
widow and two children of the late Mr. Richard Jefferies 
amounts in all to £1514 10s. 5d., including the interest on the 
money while it was lying in bank, and has been invested in 
the names of trustees, who are Mr. Walter Besant, Mr. Alfred 
Buckley (New-hall, Salisbury), and Mr. C. J. Longman. 

The Association of Public Sanitary Inspectors of Great 
Britain held their summer meeting at Brighton on Aug. 25, 
Dr. Richardson read an address by Mr. Edwin Chadwick, the 
president (who is eighty-nine years of age), in which he showed 
the progress that had been made in the reduction of the death- 
rate by the development of sanitation during the last seven 
years. Dr. Ewart read a paper on the sanitation of Brighton. 
‘The members then visited the local waterworks and the sewage 
works, 

Mr. De Keyser, the Lord Mayor of London, accompanied by 
the Lady Mayoress and by the Sheriffs, visited Termonde, his 
native place, on Aug. 26. A magnificent reception awaited 
him ; triumphal arches had been erected, and several presents 
were made to the distinguished visitor by deputations from 
Antwerp and Brussels. The Burgomaster delivered an address 
of welcome, and in reply the Lord Mayor alluded to the 
services of England in securing the independence of Belgium, 
and the friendly relations which bound the two countries 
together. At a subsequent banquet, the Burgomaster stated 
that the King had bestowed on the Lord Mayor the Grand 
Cross of the Order of Leopold. 

The dead body of a man, dismembered, was found on the 
railway near Coventry on the day after Bank Holiday. There 
was no means of establishing his identity, and, after the 
inquest, the body was buried as that of an unknown. Imme- 
diately over the man’s heart was discovered a long tress of 
woman's hair; and by this tress he has been identified. 
Miss F. Thacker, a young lady of Wolverhampton, saw, a day 
or two ago, a paragraph in a newspaper giving some particulars 
of the deceased, and she concluded that he was William Bromley, 
a native of Crick, near Rugby. Bromley had for some time 
lived at Wolverhampton, and had been engaged to Miss Thacker, 
and she went to Coventry to inspect the clothes and other pro- 
perty found on deceased. She recognised a small microscope 
and the sleeve-links which he wore, and when shown the hair 
found that it was her own. Some time ago he promised to 
spend Bank Holiday with Miss Thacker, at Wolverhampton. 
He did not, however, and she believes that, being short of 
money, he was walking along the railway between the two 
towns when he was overtaken by a train and killed. 


SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 


The holiday-season of science is already on the wane. The 
custom of holding “movable feasts ” of scientific nature seems to 
be growing uponus. The British Medical Association held “hioh 
jinks ” at Glasgow ; the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science will soon be in the hey-day of its annual outing; the 
various sanitary societies have already enjoyed their excursions 
into the provinces ; and in a few days, at most, the peripatetic 
philosophers will return to their usual haunts, there to rest 
chrysalis-like, till the next season summons them to public 
activity. It is remarkable that so widespread an interest jg 
evoked by scientific men and scientific affairs ; but our wonder 
may perchance be decreased somewhat if we reflect that every- 
where there is a scientific leaven at work, moulding, ro. 
forming, and altering our conceptions of men and things. In 
the schools, science-lessons now happily form part of the 
educational curriculum. In our homes we discuss the science 
articles in the newspapers and magazines ; and, although we 
may not yet have attained to the dignity of “ prattling abont 
protoplasm” in our drawing-rooms, none the less is it true 
that science-teaching is pervading the world to an extent of 
which those who live outside the world of science are scarcely 
aware. 
* % co ae 

There is promise of great things in this extension of such 
knowledge to the masses. For one thing, I opine, we shall all 
have our range of mere conversation, and our interest in the 
world in which we live, extended and enlarged as a result of 
this educational enterprise. Your ordinary mortal is, 
scientifically speaking, a nonentity. He knows little or 
nothing of the world in which he lives; and the commonest; 
phases of his life—the rising and setting of the sun, the 
relations of insects to flowers, the meaning of the fossils he 
sees in the rocks, and the hundred-and-one other incidents 
which environ his life—are all so many unheeded, because 
unknown, facts of Nature. You can literally exhaust the 
intellectuality of the ordinary young man (or young woman) 
after five minutes’ conversation at lawn tennis or at the dinner- 
table. Given the last novel, the most recent play or opera, and 
the latest social chronicle, in the way of a fashionable marriage, 
for instance, and your ordinary neighbour is mentally non est, as 
arule. But given an interest in science and in the great world of 
things, incidents, and events which science discloses, and you 
open up vistas of mental enjoyment literally boundless in 
extent. This is, in truth, the great plea for science-culture all 
the world over. It is not that science is to make us learned, 
or encyclopedic in our education; and still less is it that 
scientific knowledge is to make us pedantic. But if we succeed 
in making science-details open up for us the heavens above and 
the waters beneath, we may find our lives made to encompass 
a richer harvest of thought and culture than is possible to even 
a high degree of literary education alone. This is the real 
plea for the 7éle science has to play in common life. If our 
British Associations and our Social Science Congresses accom- 
plish this much for us—that they give us an increased interest 
in the work of those who are ferreting out the secrets of 
Nature, and that they enlarge our views of life and its mental 
pleasures—then shall the children of “sweetness and light” 
be rewarded for their labours in the way of scientific research. 

* * * * * 


Mr. Edison's phonograph, at length, seems to have reached 
the stage of development at which it may be declared to be 
an unqualified scientific success. I have before me a paper in 
which Mr. Edison prophesies for that instrument a great 
future in the business and social relations of the world. The 
instruments sent by Mr. Edison to England have certainly 
reproduced in a marvellous fashion the words and other sounds 
wherewith they were charged. The future of the phonograph 
may, therefore, well be all that its inventor claims for it. Our 
friends, finding us absent from home when they call, will 
speak their message into the phonographs, which, doubtless, 
will be placed handy on the lobby-table. We shall speak our 
“letters” into the instrument, and post the wax cylinders to 
our friends, who, by. placing them, in turn, in their own instru- 
ments, will hear our voices reproduced. Foreign letters will 
then become things of even deeper interest than now, since we 
shall be able to hear the accents of our friends abroad instead 
of having to peruse their written words. The wax cylinders, 
moreover, can be preserved like letters, and made to reproduce 
as often as may be required the voice-tones which have been 
impressed upon them. The telephone has proved itself a mar- 
vellous aid in the conduct of human affairs. The phonograph 
certainly seems destined to parallel the telephone in respect of 
a like success. 

bd * co Eg * 

The spread of ambulance-teaching is a gratifying feature of 
that education which includes both old and young in its scope. 
It is more than interesting to hear an ambulance-class being 
taught, and to note how eagerly the principles of “first aid 
to the injured” are imbibed by “all sorts and conditions of 
men” and women ; indeed, as far as ambulance instruction is 
concerned, I should say the gentler sex are more frequently in 
a position to exercise their knowledge than are their male 
neighbours. Mothers, nurses, and others are always in a 
position to deal at once with domestic accidents; and many a 
life has been saved at home from such accidents as choking, 
burning, bleeding, and so forth, by the timely and prompt aid 
which the ambulance student is able to afford. I have in my 
possession quite a collection of newspaper-cuttings detailing 
the utility of “first aid” in the accidents and emergencies of 
life ; and I am pleased to be able to add yet another item to 
this interesting list. Recently a man at Wylam-on-Tyne 
sustained a severe wound of his arm which severed the principal 
vessels. A bystander at once applied a tourniquet (made with 
a stick and a handkerchief) over the main artery of the upper 
arm, and checked the dangerous bleeding. But for this timely 
aid, the man, as the doctor subsequently in attendance declared, 
would have perished. Earnestly enough, therefore, may we 
advocate that senior boys and girls, before they leave school, 
should be trained in ambulance work. Personally, I know 
this kind of instruction is thoroughly appreciated by the 
young, who are easily interested in scientific details, when 
these details are clearly and popularly taught. 

* 


* * * 


I observe that in the State of New York, electricity as a 
means of capital punishment has been approved of by “ the 
powers that be.” ‘That there are no practical difficulties 
in the way of instantaneously killing a man by means of 
the electrical current, properly and dextrously applied, is © 
plain fact. Executions are gruesome events enough under 
any circumstances ; but one cannot help thinking that if the 
law is to demand life for life, the sacrifice should be accom- 
plished, in the interests of mercy and decency, with somewhat 
of the rapidity wherewith electricity promises to accomplish 
the task. Recent executions in England have not tended to 
increase our respect for the manner in which the extreme 
sentence of the law is carried out. The medical journals 
protest against the common mode of execution, and I op'ne 
that what America has done in this matter may be followed 
up with advantage by ourselves. ANDREW WILSON. 


* 
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"PROGRESS OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


The annual statement of the general progress at the British 
Museum contains the following particulars :— 

A commencement has been made of an exhibition of the 
Greek and Roman sepulchral monuments and other sculpture 
hitherto stored away in imperfectly-lighted rooms in the 
basement of the Museum. Intended structural alterations 
have been postponed owing to disappointment in the necessary 
supply of funds asked for, and promised, for the past year. 
It is expected that provision for these works will be made in 
the grant for the year 1888-89, and that the remainder of the 
monuments will find adequate exhibition space in a well- 
lighted lower floor of the present room, From apprehension 
of injury by exposure to light and changes of atmosphere, it 
has been found necessary to remove from the walls of the 
north-west stairease the framed Egyptian papyri exhibited 
there for many years, but a small selection has been placed on 
view in the Upper Egyptian Gallery. The wall-space of the 
stairease will be covered with mosaics from Carthage. Hali- 
carnassus, and other sites, many of them not before exhibited. 

In the other gallery has been placed on view an extensive 
series of Japanese patntings, with a few early Chinese works, 
taken from the collection formed by Mr. William Anderson 
during a residence of many years in Japan, and purchased 
from him in the year 1883. They will remain on exhibition 
for some time, and will afterwards be replaced by European 
works from the general collection of prints and drawings. 
Printed books and manuscripts illustrating the history of 
shorthand writing have been exhibited in the King’s Library, 
on the oceasion of the celebration of the invention. 

It is necessary to recur to the subject of inadequacy of the 
present reading-room for accommodation of the ever-increasing 
number of applicants'for admission, to which attention was 
drawn in the return for the year 1885. It was then stated that 
the number of visitors to the room had risen from 105,310 in the 
year 1875 to 159,340 ; and it has advanced to 182,778 for the year 
1887. No further addition can be made to the number of seats 
without inconveniently diminishing the desk space allotted to 
each reader. The room is frequently overcrowded ; and what 
is to be feared is that literary men engaged in genuine research 
will gradually find themselves pressed out of use of the room 
by the throng of readers for general information. The wants 
of this numerous class of visitors would be better satisfied in 
a separate room, suitably furnished with modern works ; and, 
unless the principle of limiting admission to the present read- 
ing-room to purposes of research is adopted, which cannot be 
recommended, and would, indeed, be extremely difficult to en- 
force, a measure of this nature may be considered indispensable. 

The interruption since the year 1882 of the exploration for 
antiquities in Assyria and Babylonia, by reason of the refusal 
of the Turkish Government to renew the firman under which 
it had been carried on for many years, has caused the abandon- 
ment of important sites in those countries to the operations of 
native diggers. It is to be feared that there has been much 
destruction and dispersal of inscribed tablets in consequence. 
Partially-excavated sites, in which collections of these docu- 
ments were found, and in which, without doubt, more remained 
to be unearthed, are exposed to the reckless explorations of 
the Arabs, and the records of these ancient empires are being 
scattered, or altogether destroyed. 


THE WHEAT CROP IN INDIA. 


A report has been received from the Government of India 
giving the Final General Memorandum on the wheat crop of 
the season 1887-83. It states :—There was, especially in the 
autumn, a deficiency in the outturn of food-grains in many 
parts of India during the year 1887-88, but not so great as in 
the two previous years. This was in some parts of India com- 
pensated by the general satisfactory results of the spring har- 
vest of 1888. In the northern half of India a considerable 
falling off in the outturn of food crops was experienced for 
the four harvests in succession (i.e., two in the spring 
and two in the autumn) which preceded the recent wheat 
harvest of last spring (1888). The surplus stocks in 
Bengal and the Central Provinces were drained during 
1887-88 for requirements in the North-West Provine2s, which 
imported in the last quarter of 1887, from Bengal, Punjaub, 
and the Central Provinces, about 25,000 tons of food-grains in 
excess of the amount imported from Bengal, the Punjaub, and 
the Central Provinces during the same quarter of the previous’ 
year. The conditions above noted led to a universal tendency 
towards a rise in prices, which culminated in the months 
preceding the recent spring harvest, when the prospects 
were, in consequence of the delay in the winter fall of rain 
in Northern India, unfavourable. As soon as the results of 
the spring harvest were assured by the occurrence of sufficient 
rainfall, a decline in prices commenced throughout India, 
which was entirely independent of the export demand in 
Europe. 

The Duke of Westminster has divided twenty-five acres of 
land between Chester and Eaton Hall into quarter-acre allot- 
ments, which he has let to one hundred mechanics and 
labourers. The scheme is a great success, every allotment 
being taken up and worked by spade husbandry. 

The Anglo-Danish [Exhibition at South Kensington was 
finally closed on Aug. 25. The exhibition was opened on 
May 14 by the Prince and Princess of Wales, the object being 
to raise funds for the rebuilding of the British Home for 
TIncurables at Clapham, which was the first institution in 
England to receive the patronage of the Princess of Wales 
after her marriage, and it was also designed to celebrate the 
silver wedding of the Prince and Princess of Wales. It is 
stated to have been successful financially notwithstanding the 
unfavourable weather and other adverse circumstances. The 
bright weather on the closing day drew a large attendance. 


The Committee of Council for Agriculture have made their 
first grants out of the sum of £5000 placed at their disposal 
by the Government for the present financial year in aid of 
Agricultural and Dairy Schools. ‘'he Cheshire County Dairy 
School at Worleston, which has done remarkably well this 
Season, receives £150 for the year; the Aspatria Agricultural 
College gets £250; the Ayrshire Dairy Association, £120 ; the 
Wigtownshire Dairy Association, £101; the Kirkcudbright and 
the Dumfriesshire Associations, £70 and £28 respectively. ‘The 
largest sum allotted, £300, goes to the Edinburgh University ; 
while the Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College 
receives a grant of £200. : 

_ A young lady in Southport, who has a fortune in her own 
right, and is the daughter of a banker in that town, has 
been “mated to a clown.” She became enamoured of a 
handsome young clown named Carilland while he was per- 
forming at'a circus. She succeeded in meeting him, and the 
pair left Southport together. The station-master at Bolton 
received a telegram asking him to detain “a lame young lady 
Who was travelling by the Southport train”; but it ‘80 
happened that there were two lame young ladies in the train, 
and he arrested the wrong one. In the meantime the banker's 
daughter and her lover made their way to the Bolton Registry 

fice, and were duly married. ‘ 
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CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Communications Sor this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor, 


E J Winter Woov.—Thanks for 
NTE) 5 f r letter s 3 x % i 
problem, and note your success at Chest ee hl ot AY 


TT CAss.—You would save much tr i 
5 f nch trouble if you looke ions car 
It Inexbessiy sete re muc! } you looked at the solutions carefully, 
hi y stated that if K moves to Q 4th, Q takes P (ch) and mates next 
Tg hton).— Problem construction cannot be discussed here ; but neither a 
pentane Gieior Ban nor & preponderance of forea on the losing side 1s an im- 
Piicity. Sebi i food problem. Your positions want everything but sim- 
JG GRANT ae them with Nos, 2307 and 2311 and you will sce what we mean, 
d *RANT.—Your solution must have escaped us, but 1t is acknowledged below, 


E VON KorNatzkt.—The K €: 
“ : NATZKI, tat K 3rd s f y rectly ¢ 
Jecture, Only the key move is requirenee Pate eee bi eda 


“Tue OLD Lavy” (Paterson, U.S A i 
OUD Ls a1 -5.A.).—Your feelings shall be considered i ; 
= bas abe not talk “disrespectfully "of such ieginerectansne Sein 
uD ane requi inqui 
core Fell name and address required before your inquiry can he con- 
MANY correspondents have wri 5 
should have been a Black xu We ate muceyee Ea 
an oversight. 


POE UEMS received with thanks from Carslake Wood, E J Winter Wood, and Mrs 


CoRRKCT SOLUTIONS OF ProniEM No. 2312 received fr 
Ns Of 2819 om J W Shaw (Montreal), 
pee ee Lady (Paterson, U.S.A), A W Hamilton Gell,and F Drew; Of No, 2313 
erin. oseph T Pullen, B Bolinstedt, J @ Hankin, G J Veale, and Serjeant James 
Rane of Nc 2314 from J Bryden, D 'T (Peebles), Joseph T Pullen, J Dudley, G J 
eale, J Ross (W hithy), Re¥ Winfield Cooper, and E Bohnstedt. 


CorreEcr SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No. 2315 received from L Desanges, J Bryden, 


BE Von Kornatzki, J Hepworth Shaw, E Bohnstedt, B BH, W Hillier, B , 
« aki. 4 V 5 ,B EH, illier, B Lacey, 
onan A. E Casella (Paris), Peterhouse, E Phillips, R Worters (Canterbury), D 
fae oy Major Prichard, Rey Winfield Cooper, Julia Short, TG (Ware), WR Raillem 
tomas Chown, R FN Banks, H Pridenux, Hereward, J Dixon, F Drew, y 
Roberts, Rey Leonard Watson, S Rover, C EP, and Dr F St. 


The Kt at White King's gra 
We are sorry to have caused so much trouble by 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No, 2313. 


WITTE. BLACK, 
1. Q to Kt sq K to Q 4th 
2. Kt (at B 2nd) to Kt 4th (ch) K moves 


3. Q Mates, 
If Black play 1. K to B 6th, 2. R takes B (ch), &e, 


PROBLEM No. 23817, 
By H. M. PrIpDEAux. 


Ze GLTTELTL ET 


wy 


WY) Y Z 
Lu LL) # Gh 


LEO. ZA 


'\G3, Gy, 77 


WHITE, 
White to play, and mate in two moves. 


BRADFORD CHESS CONGRESS. 
Game in the International Masters’ Tournament between Messrs, WEISS and 
BARDELEBEN, 
(Four Knights’ Opening.) 
BLACK (Mr. W.) WHITE (Mr. B.) 


WHITE (Mr. B.) BLACK (Mr. W.) 


1, P to K 4th P to K 4th opens the way for an inroad of White's 

2 Kt to K B3rd Kt to Q B 3rd pleces, Q to Kt +4 is sounder play, 

3. Kt to B 3rd Kt to B 3rd 19. P to B 8rd Kt to B sq 

4, B to Kt 5th B to Kt 5th Fatal; his R P cannot now escape, and 
Castles Castles With it goes the game. QR to K Kt sq 


was still the best means of saving both, 
20, Q to Q 2nd Kt to Kt 3rd 
21, B takes P QR to K Kt sq 
22. K to B 2nd 


P to Q 8rd 
B takes Kt 
Kt P takes B 
9. P to K R3rd 


B takes Kt 
Kt P takes B 
P to Q 3rd 
P to K R 3rd 


Coa 


10. B to K 3rd Bto K 3rd A wise precaution, preventing all 
11. Kt to Q 2nd P to Kt 4th danger of the advance of Black's K B P. 
ae came mS : 22. P to Q 4th 
To prevent the advanee of K BYP. 23.QRtoK Ktsq R to Ktsq 


K to Kt 2nd 
Kt to Q 2nd 


12. P to Kt 4th Black's dbject in this move is diMeult 
13. K to Kt 2nd to see; hut its consequence is immedi- 
14. K to Rsq ately obvious. His defeat is simply pre- 
i cipitated, 
Extreme caution has been observed on 24. B to Kt 7th 


both sides, and it is not often the game Q to B 4th (ch) 


is so far ndvanced with moves ident-| 2% P t0.Q 4th P takes P 
jeally the BRneear neohawiyer White 26, P takes P Q to B 5th 
now finds himself in a position to force | 27. B takes R K takes B 
matters, and infuses some liveliness into | 98, P to B 4th B takes P 

Pe RENE: sf 29. R takes B R takes Kt 

14, __ Q to K 2nd 30. PF to B 5th Kt to K 2nd 
15. Kt to B sq KR to Rsq 31. Q to Q 3rd Q takes R P 
16. Kt to Kt 3rd P to B 3rd 32. K R takes P P takes P 

17. Kt to R 5th (ch) K to B 2nd 33. Q takes P R takes P (ch) 


18. P to R 4th P takes P 
This capture isolates Black's R P,and 


34. K to Kt 2nd, 
and wins, 


CHESS BY CORRESPONDENCE. 
Game played betweeen Dr. GORDON, R.N., and Mr. F. LER. 
(King’s Gambit declined.) 


BLACK (Mr. Iu.) WHITE (Dr. G.) BLACK (Mr. Li.) 


wurre (Dr. G.) 4 
P to K 4th P,Q to K 3rd; 16, Kt takes B, P takes Kt; 


1. P to K 4th 


c 17. Kt to Kt 5th, regaining the piece, 
rg LE oo Z 2 8 aa sich winnie ‘position into the bargain, 
4p to Q B 3rd Q to K 2nd 14. R to R 2nd Ee: to Q 4th 

: 16.QRtoK 2nd KtoQsq 


A novelty in the defence that is not to 
be commended ; White has now the better 


ganic. , 

5. P to Q 4th P takes Q P 

6. P takes P B to Kt 5th (ch) 
7. K to B 2nd B to Q 2nd 

K Kt to B 8rd is the correct reply. If 
White then attempt to win a piece by 
checking at Q R 4th, the following 1s 
the probable termination: 8. Q to R 4th 
(ch), Ktto Bard; 9 P to Q oth, Kt takes 


P (ch), and wins, 
8. P to Q R 3rd Bto R 4th 
9, P to Q Kt 4th B to Kt 3rd 
Kt to K B 3rd 


10. B to Q B 4th 
11. R to K sq Kt OB si (eh) 
12, K to Kt sq P to r¢ 2 
c y d R; 26. Q takes P, Bt 4th; 27, Q to 
13. KttoQB3rd P to K B 4th Hae ie arise a eG iS 
P to Q4this of no use, White answers | Kt 2nd, Blick has now R, B, and K 
with M4, Btukes P, P takes B; 15, Kt tak 8 | against Q. 


If Castles, 16. Kt takes Kt, P takes B; 
17. Kt to B dth, &e, 
16. Kt takes Kt B P takes Kt 
17. Kt to K 5th P takes B 
18. R takes P Q to B 3rd 
19. K to R sq B to K B 4th 
20, R(K 4th) to K P to K R 4th 
Brd 
Q to K 3rd 


22, Q to B 3rd Kt to R 3rd 
23, P to Q Kt 5th Resigns 

Black’s resignation is too hasty, The 
following shows that his position is hy 
no means so hopeless as the surrender 
implies. If Kt to B 2nd, 24, Kt takes P 


21, B to Kt 2nd 


INTERNATIONAL CHESS CONGRESS. 

The proceedings at Bradford were brought to a close on Monday, Aug. 20, 
a consultation game being played between Bird and Blackburne against 
Weiss and Bardeleben for a special prize of ten guineas, given by F’. H. Lewis, 
Esq. After a protracted fight the game ended in a draw, and the prize was 
equally divided amongst the combatants. The following are the full scores 
in the Masters Tournament :—Gunsberg, 144; Captain Mackenzie, 13; 
J. Mason, 12; C. V. Bardeleben, 12; A. Burn, ss M. Weiss, 11; J. H. 
Blackburne, 11; S. Taubenhaus, 10; W. H. K. Pollock, 8; H. E. Bird. 8; 
E. Thorold, 74; C. D. Locock, 74; F. J. Lee, 6; J. Mortimer, 65; Rev. 
J. Owen, 6; J. F. Hall, 43; A. Rumball,4; Rev. A. B. Skipworth, 3. 


The London Banks’ Chess Club held its annual meeting on Aug, 23, and 
afayourable report of the first year of its existence was presented to its 
members. Messrs. E. P. Muttins (Bank of England) and G, Wallace (London 
and Westminster Bank), to whose lahowrs much of the success of the club 
was due, were re-elected honorary secretaries ; and «committee consisting of 
twelve gentlemen from various banks was appointed to arrange the details 
of the programme for the coming year, 


MUSIC. 
‘ THE BIRMINGHAM TRIENNIAL FESTIVAL, 

This great music meeting closed on Aug. 31, having opened 
with Mendelssohn's “ Elijah,’ on Aug. 28. We have already 
given details as to the antecedents of these great celebrations 
and the arrangements for that which has just terminated, 
most of the performances at which occurred too late for 
present notice. ‘The programme of the opening oratorio 
included Mesdames Albani, Trebelli, and Patey, Miss Anna 
Williams, Mr. E. Lloyd, and Mr. Santley, as principal solo 
vocalists; the two ladies first named, Mr. Piercy, and 
Mr. Brereton having been announced as the soloists in Dvorak’s 
“Stabat Mater,” which formed the chief portion of the 
evening concert of the same date. Of the subsequent perform- 
ances, including the production of Dr. Parry’s new oratorio, 
“Judith,” and Dr. Bridge’s new cantata, “ Callirhoé,” and 
other items, we must speak hereafter. 


The Promenade Concerts at Covent-Carden Theatre are still 
providing ample and varied entertainment for Londoners and 
provincial visitors, at a period when there is little else of 
public music going on in the metropolis. Since our last notice 
of the Covent-Garden concerts another classical night has been 
given. The first part of the programme included Weber's 
Overture to “ Euryanthe,” an impressive “ Andante Religioso,” 
by Scharwenka, and Beethoven's Symphony in © minor. 
Mendelssohn's first Pianoforte Concerto Gn G@ minor) was 
finely played by Madame Frickenhaus, and a violoncello solo 
(* Kol Nidrei”), by Max Bruch, was skilfully executed by Mr. 
K. Howell. Mr. Santley made his first; appearance at these 
concerts this season, and sang several songs with his accustomed 
effect—other successful vocal performances having been con- 
tributed by the young lady known as “ Nikita,” and Madame 
Belle Cole. . The later portion of the concert consisted, as 
usual, of a miscellaneous selection. 

A series of performances of operas in English was an- 
nounced to begin at the Alexandra Palace on Aug. 25, under 
the direction of Mr. Valentine Smith. Wallace’s “ Maritana ” 
was promised for the first evening, with Mr. W. Carter as 
conductor. 

Mr. William Chappell, who died recently at the age of 
seventy-eight, was eminent as a musical antiquary. He 
edited many valuable works, especially several collections of 
old English music of various styles and periods ; and produced 
an important “ History of Music (Art and Science),” which, 
we believe, remains uncompleted. Mr. W. Chappell was 
related to the principals of the well-known firm of Messrs. 
Chappell and Co., of New Bond-street, with which establish- 
ment he was associated before he gave himself up entirely to 
literary and musical pursuits, his researches in which have 
left many valuable results. Mr. Chappell was a member of 
several learned societies. 


TEA-CULTIVATION IN INDIA. 

According to the report of the Administration of Assam for 
the past year, the process of decreasing the number of tea- 
gardens while the amount of land under tea-cultivation 
increases was continued during the year. The average size of 
the Assam gardens is increasing year by year, showing com- 
bination among owners or more capital. The small cultivators 
are disappearing. There were 883 gardens in 1886 and 873 in 
1887, although new gardens were opened during the latter 
year. Even more was done in previous years to amalgamate 
gardens, with a view to economy and convenience of working. 
The total area under tea-cultivation in 1887 was 950,171 acres, 
an increase of 16,037 acres over 1886. In 1882 the area of 
the gardens was 783,362 acres. These figures represent the 
areas held by the tea-planters, and either not yet worked 
at all, or in one or other of the various stages between 
jungle and productive paying tea-garden. ‘lhe area under 
mature plants last year was 177,900 acres, and under immature 
33,179. The area under mature plants increases steadily in 
Assam : in 1882 it was 156,707 acres; in 1885, 159,876. The 
total tea-production of the province for 1887 is given at 
68,451,180 lb., an increase of 6,731,502 Ib., or 10°91 per cent 
over 1886, and more than double the production of 1885. 
According to the figures of the Indian Tea Association, Assam 
produced 74:89 per cent of the whole crop of Indian tea in- 
1887. ‘The yield per acre of the whole province was 385 Ib. for 
the year, as compared with 363 1b. in 1886. The tendency of 
the cost of production is to decrease with the improved 
communications and methods of cultivation and manu- 
facture. More is obtained from the soil at less cost, 
it is handled more cheaply and effectually, and reaches 
the consumer by more economical communications, The price 
is now lower than it ever was before, yet the planters are 
doing fairly well as regards profits. ‘“'lhe explanation is that 
the tea can now be turned out for less than was possible a few 
years ago. ‘The use of machinery of an improved character is 
now largely extended, while freight and cost of transport are 
much less. The coolies are growing older and more skilled in 
their work, and can do more and far better than they could 
when raw hands.” The Indian Tea Association estimate that 
Assam will p:«duce 70,975,884 1b. this year, out of a total 
Indian crop of 95,829.312 lb. 


EXHIBITION OF OLD MASTERS AT BIRMINGHAM. 

A loan collection of more than local importance has been 
opened at the Birmingham Art Gallery. It consists of 
paintings by Old Masters, including some which have obtained 
a world-wide reputation. The nucleus of the exhibition 
consists of ninety pictures, selected from the historical 
portraits of the Lennard family, which have hitherto only been 
seen by favoured visitors to Belhus House. Sir ‘Thomas 
Barrett-Lennard has, however, conferred a distinguished 
favour on the Birmingham Gallery by allowing Mr. Whit- 
worth Wallis, the curator, to select for several months as 
many specimens as he desired. This famous collection has 
been accumulated from generation to generation, and embraces 
portraits by Holbein, Lucas, Vandyke, Janssen, Sir Peter 
Lely, Frangois de Troy, Reynolds, and others. ‘This interesting 
group is supplemented by most liberal loans from the galleries 
of the Duke of Westminster, Duke of Norfolk, the Marquis 
of Hertford, the Marquis of Lansdowne, the Larl of 
Dartmouth, the Earl of Coventry, Lord Windsor, and 
others. ‘lo the Duke of Westminster the collection owes 
ten celebrated works, including landscapes by Claud, a 
sea-piece by Gainsborough, and three Rembrandts. The Duke 
of Westminster also lends “St. John and the Lamb,” by 
Murillo, and a sketch, by Velasquez, of that artist's equestrian 
picture of the Prince of the Asturias, which is one of the 
splendid works of the Museum of Madrid. The Duke of Norfolk 
lends three fine Vandykes from Arundel Castle ; while the Earl 
of Dartmouth sends portraits by Gainsborough, and the Marquis 
of Hertford some noteworthy works by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


Lady Burdett-Coutts on Aug. 24 presented the prizes to the 
successful competitors in the children’s fourth annual flower- 
show, held at Lansdowne~place Ragged Schools, Tabard- 
street, Borough. 
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THE ROMAN BATHS OF AQU SOLIS, AT BATH. 
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ROMAN ‘BATH, 110 rr. LONG, 68 rr. WIDE, WITH REMAINS OF VAULTED HALL. 
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Thoughts, like snowflakes on some far-off mountain side, go on accumulating till some 
great truth is loosened, and falls like an avalanche on the waiting world. 


WHAT HEALTH-RESORT, WHAT WATERING-PLACE, WHAT CLIMATE IN THE WORLD 


rhe ee Sete aco ra Sea woe of the power - Sanitation. IGNORANCE OF SANITARY SCIENOE, direct and indirect, Costs 
Se et fis Pha tts ts wttnone | pom ‘He had given as models of sanitation of adult life, well-constructed and well-kept 
i well-developed disease, and not good lives either, the death-rate did not exceed THREE in 1000. In 


Stafford County Jail the death-rate had, during the last ten 
; e : 
Sil Gideiiea?tandccial Addbena vy E. CHADWICK, CB. vin tie Motes Oe ane eee: thousand—not a tenth of the death-rate of 


THE KING OF PHYSICIANS, PURE AIR.—JEOPARDY OF LIFE—THE GREAT DANGER OF VITIATED AIR. 


« Former generations perished in yenial ignorance of all sanitary laws. When BLACK 
: 8 ° \ ACK DEATH massacred Hundreds of Thousands , ricti ° i 
could be accounted responsible for their slaughter.’’—Times. Bhs aie ashi i ccediamecal ec 


ee cir deters | ae pa al pe itchy ye - ric. ape blood is more or less poisoned. There is not a point in the human frame but has been traversed by poisonous blood ; 
is the best known remedy ; it removes fcetid or poisonous matter (the groundwork of disease) from the blood by natural 


means, allays nervous excitement, depression, and restores the nervous s i stA > i 
You cannot overstate its great value in keeping the blood pure and aed ae ea proper condition. Use ENO’S “FRUIT SALT.” It is pleasant, cooling, refreshing, and invigorating. 


IMPORTANT TO ALL. 


Especially to Consuls, Ship Captains, Emigrants, and Europeans generally who are visiti iding { ; : : Ini 
ef iia = r ] _are visiting or residing in Hot or Foreign Climates, or in the United Kingdom. As a natural uct of Natur 
usc ENO’S “FRUIT SALT.” You cannot overstate its great value in keeping the BLOOD PURE. Without such a simple precaution, the JEOPARDY of life is lermeeucly (uae. kee 


means of keeping the system clear, and thus taking away the ground i i : . Rae : sah 
Beverage, or as a Gentle Laxative and Tonic in the various forms Of eration, eee et Tavern Complains, of ass Health-giving, Refreshingy Cooling, ag "Invigorating 
; . 


rn ANOS re uUIT SAT TT @ 


It is particularly valuable. No TRAVELLER should les i : : 
Be aise ae FAMILY MEDICINE CHEST in i a eth per without a supply, for by its use the most dangerous forms of FEVERS, BLOOD POISONS, Kce., are prevented and cured. It 
; : imp 7 yet most potent form. Instead of being lowering to the system, this preparation is in the highest degree invigorating. Its effect 
é in relieving thirst, giving tone to the system, and aiding digestion, is most striking. id 
FOR BILIOUSNESS OR SICK HEAD- TO EUROPEANS WHO PROPOS ) 
ACHE, Giddiness, Depression of Spirits, Sluggi i : . ; SITTIN Oro ae 
iC iE, G 5 Depreest Spirits, Sluggish Liver, SIDING IN OR VISITING HOT CLIMATES, I consider 
Vomiting, Sourness of the Stomach, Heartburn, Costiveness the FRUIT SALT to be an indispensable necessary, for by 
and its evils, Impure Blood and Skin Eruptions, &c., its use the system is relieved of poisonous matter, the result 
ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” is the simplest and best of eating to nearly the same extent and of too rich food as 
remedy. yebsintroduced. It removes by natural means they do in a colder country, while so much heat-making 
med) " : ees : : food is not required in a warmer climate. By keeping the 
effete matter or poison from the blood, thereby preventing system clear, the FRUIT SALT takes away the groundwork 
and curing boils, carbuncles, fevers, feverish skin, ery- of malarious diseases, and all liver complaints, and 
sipelas. and all epidemics, and counteracts any ERRORS neutralises poisonous matter. 
OF EATING OR DRINKING, or any sudden affliction or 


: JEOPARDY OF LIFE—THE GREAT 
mental strain, and prevents diarrhcea (also removes DANGER OF DELAY.—You can change the Trickling 
diarrhea in the first stage by natural means). It is a = . 


Stream, but not the Raging Torrent. 
Pleasant Beverage, and may be taken as an invigorating pe es 


and cooling draught under any circumstances, from infancy WHAT EVERYBODY SHOULD READ.— 


toold age. It is impossible to overstate its value, and on HOW IMPORTANT it is to every individual to have at 
that account no household ought to be without it, for by ee tee nae and palatable remedy, such as 
its use many disastrous results may be entirel revented. 1s 66 A ’”’ to check disease at the onset? 
In the nursery it is beyond praise. Nobwithelialing its For this is the time. With very little trouble you can 
medical value, the “ FRUIT SALT” must be looked upon change the course of the trickling mountain stream, but 
as essential as breathing fresh air, or as a simple and safe not the rolling river. It will defy all your tiny efforts. I 
beverage under all cirewmstances, and may be taken as a feel I ag gon soe pees this important information 
sparkling and refreshing draught, in the same way as upon a ouseholders, or ship captains, or Europeans 
noes soda-water, He Oe i &e., only it is Ea generally, who are visiting or residing in any hot or foreign 
cheaper ead ieee se Lied re of the term, to an unlimited omy el pat’ a a ee age) Fc ae - 
vetent. The “ ALT” acts as simpl et just as aistur € condition of heaith, le : 

powerfully, on the animal system as yeaa kl = the : SALT” be your companion ; for, under any circum- 
vegetable world. It has a natural action on the organs of We stances, its use is beneficial, and never can do harm, 
digestion, absorption, circulation, respiration, secretion, and Al i iTS When you feel out of sorts, yet unable to say why— 


excretion, and removes all impurities, thus preserving and 2 Ml} i frequently, without any -warning, you are suddenly 
restoring health. ——SSSSSSS qe seized with lassitude, disinclination for bodily or mental 


i] | exertion, loss of appetite, sickness, pain in the forehead, 
INQUESTS. —A STARTLING ARRAY lj dull aching of back and limbs, coldness of the surface, and 
OF PREVENTABLE DEATHS.— Why should FEVER, Mt often shivering, &e. ; then your whole body is out of order— 
that VILE SLAYER of MILLIONS of the HUMAN Pie ani evs tn seomy haves aryl 
RACE, not be as much and more hunted up, and its career remedy at hand that will always aati the very best sn, 
stopped, as the solitary wretch who causes his fellow a with a positive assurance of doing good in every case, and 
violent death? The MURDERER, as heis called, is quickly in no case any harm. The pilot can so steer and direct as 
made example of by the law. Fevers are almost universally to bring the ship into safety, but he cannot quell the raging 
acknowledged to be PREVENTABLE DISEASES. How is storm. ye common idea when a feeling well is, q will 
it that they are allowed to level their thousands every year, woes a h eA wok f a “PR pee SALT re of 
and millions to suffer almost without protest? The most bet Mand’ "1 * wag y - + th s = me Er ALT BF 
ordinary observer must be struck with the huge blunder. a ne ting. é oa pacer Wh. oe Gosh Rar eae oh Ss 
Ay ho's to blame? For the means of preventing PRE- Pas hopes breaks is many sweet aiiazees baste matali 
Me rae DEATH from disease, nse ENO Ss“ FRUI ? auspicious enterprises as untimely death! “I used my 
SALT.” Itkeeps the BLOOD PURE, and is thus of itself ‘FRUIT SALT’ freely in my last severe attack of fever 
one of the most valuable means of keeping the blood free and I have every reason to say it saved my life.”—J.C. Eno. 
from fevers (and blood poisons), liver complaints, &c., ever 
discovered. As a means of preserving and restoring health 
it is unequalled ; and it is, moreover, a pleasant, refreshing, 


STIMULANTS AND INSUFFICIENT 

AMOUNT OF EXERCISE FREQUENTLY derange the 

and invigorating beverage. After a patient and careful liver. ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” is peculiarly adapted 
observation of its effects when used, I have no hesitation in 

stating that if its great value in keeping the body healthy 


for any constitutional weakness of the liver. A world of 
were universally known, not a household in the land would “FRUIT SALT.” “All our customers for ENO’S 


= Zz Z LB eZ woes is avoided by those who keep and use ENO’S 
be without it, or a travelling trunk or portmanteau but ‘FRUIT SALT’ would not be without it upon any con- 
would contain it. Ss WHICH MAY BE PREVE NTED. sideration.—Wood Brothers, Chemists, Jersey.” 


A NATURAL WAY OF RESTORING OR PRESERVING HEALTH, 


as I SS RUS. SALT.” 


HEALTH-GIVING, COOLING, REFRESHING, AND INVIGORATING. 


“Prom the Rev. J. W. NEIL, Holy Trinity Church, North Shields. IMPORTANT TO TRAVELLERS AND ALL LEAVING HOME FOR A CHANGE. 
“Nov. 1, 1873. “We have for the last four years used your ‘Fruit Salt’ during several important Survey Expeditions in the 


“DEAR Str,—As an illustration of the beneficial effects of your ‘ Fruit Salt,’ Ican have no hesitation in giving | Malay Peninsula, Siam, and Cambodia, and have undoubtedly derived very great benefit from it, In one instance 
you particulars of the case of one of my friends. His whole life was clouded by the want of vigorous health, and to | only was one of our party attacked with fever during that period, and that happened after our supply of * Fruit 
stich an extent did the sluggish action of the liver and its concomitant Bilious Headache affect him, that he was | Salt’ had run out. When making long marches under the powerful rays of a vertical sun, or travelling through 
obliged to live upon only a few articles of diet, and to be most sparing in their use, This uncomfortable and | swampy districts, we have used the ‘Frult Salt’ two and three times a day. The * Fruit Salt’ acts as a gentle 
involuntary aseeticism, whilst it probably alleviated his sufferings, did nothing in effecting a cure, although | aperient, keeps the blood cool and healthy, and wards off fever. We have pleasure in voluntarily testifying to the 
persevered in for some twenty-five years, and also, to my knowledge, consulting very eminent members of the | value of your preparation, and our firm belief in its efficacy. We never go into the jungle without it, and have also 


—S> 


faculty, frequently even going to town for that purpose. By the use of your simple * Fruit Salt,’ however, he now | recommended it to others.—Yours truly, “Commander A. J. Lorrus, his Siamese Majesty's Hydrographer, 
enjoys the vigorous health he so long coveted, he has never had a headache nor constipation since he commenced to “®. C. DAVIDSON, Superintendent Siamese Government Telegraphs. 
use it, about six months ago, and can partake of his food in such a hearty = as to noaeagned ie SY “To J. C. BNO, Esq., London. Bangkok, Siam, May, 1883.” 
great satisfaction to himself and friends. There are others known to me to whom your remedy has been so neticia reas —— : q 
in various kinds of complaints that I think you may very well extend its use, both for your own interest and pro THE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—‘* A new invention is brought before the public, and commands success, A 
bono publico, I find myself that it makes a very refreshing and exhilarating drink.—I remain, dear Sir, yours | score of abominable imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in co g the original 
faithfully, closely enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe Wpon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity 
; J. W. NEL. that, employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.’—ADAMS. 


“To J.C. ENo, Esq.” ae 
CAUTION —Examine each Bottle, and see the Capsule is marked ENO’S “FRUIT SALT.” Without it you have been imposed on by Worthless Imitations. 
Sold by all Chemists. DIRECTIONS IN SIXTEEN LANGUAGES HOW TO PREVENT DISEASE. Protection in every Country. 


PREPARED ONLY AT ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, LONDON, S.E., BY J. C. ENO'S PATENT. 


( ) T TT A gentleman writes :— Dec. 27, 1887. -After twelve months’ experience of the 
D | S R D E R E D S oO M AC he A N D B | L | ‘e) U S A AC K Ss. yalue of the ‘ VEGETABLE MOTO,’! unhesitatingly recommend their 
use in preference to any other medicine, more particularly in bilions attacks ; their action is so gentle, and yet so effective, that nothing equals them In my opinion, They have never failed to give the ee peat - al otigg at 
any hour, and frequently in conjunction with a small glass of Eno’s ‘ Fruit Salt.’—Yours gratefully, oO» ee: 
est Indies. To Mr. J. C. ENO, London.—‘ Please send me further supply of your ‘WEGETABLE MOTO’ io the value of the P.O, inclosed (eight shillings). The first small parcel came fully up to what 


w 
{s written of them,—St. Kitts, West Indies, Oct. 11, 1887.” 
SAME CORRESPONDENT, in ordering a further supply of the “ VEGETABLE MOTO” in July, 1888, writes as follows :—*I cannot help telling y 


THE 
‘Fruit Salt, and ought to be as generally known as the latter.” 
ENO’S “VEGETABLE MOTO,” of all Chemists, price Is. 1}d.; post-free, 1s. 3d. 


ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, POMEROY-STREET, NEW CROSS-ROAD, LONDON, S8.E. 


‘ou that the ‘Moto’ is a valuable addition to your 
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THE PLAYHOUSES, 


Brown-faced and clear-eyed from health-giving roamings by 
seaside and loch, on moorland and mountain-side, the advance- 
guard of tourists are returning to town to laugh at “Betsy,” 
to gather patriotic inspiration from “The Union Jack,” and a 
pleasing fragrance from “ Sweet Lavender,” to admire mellow- 
voiced Miss Wadman as Lecocq’s “ Pepita,” to be moved to 
wonderment by Mr. Mansfield’s clever transformation from 
Dr. Jekyll to Mr. Hyde, and to judge anew of Mr. H. Beerbohm- 
'Pree’s abilities in the new Haymarket play of “ Captain Swift.” 

London has another attractive novelty : Mr W. 8. Penley as 
Zedekiah Aspen, quaintest of his gallery of infinitely grotesque 
and amnsing creations. The time is surely almost ripe for this 
irresistibly comic actor to rule over a Temple of Comedy of 
his own. Mr. Penley is unquestionably the most artistic and 
original of our comedians. He appears as the naif and green 
curate, the Reverend Robert Spalding, in “The Private 
Secretary”; and the fortune of 


West, one of the best of our school of rising young 
actresses, performed with accustomed grace and force; and 
the acting of Mr. Richard Purdon as the martinet General 
Peploe, Mr. Royce Carleton as Faulkner, Mr. Mark King- 
horne as the rascally Dredge, and Mr. Ernest Paterson as 
Dubois was commendable. But the dessert of the Avenue menu is 
the favourite dish. The old Royalty extravaganza of “ Don 
Juan, Junior,” by Mr. Robert Reece and Mr. Edward Righton, 
refurbished with new puns and hits at current topics, including 
the discussion on “Is Marriage a Failure?” is revived with a 
bountiful liberality as regards the number of comely choristers. 
The sparkling Don Juan of tuneful Miss Emily Spiller, the 
seductive Haidee of Miss Addie Conyers, the grotesque Lambro 
of Mr. Kinghorne, the terrible Sultan Alnaschar of Mr. Richard 
Purdon, the light-footed Ethiopian minstrel of Mr. Edward W. 
Colman, the unctuously droll Benzoline of Miss Sallie Turner, the 
alluring Gulbeyaz of Miss Ada Bemister, the vivacious Zoe of 
nimble Miss Kate Everleigh, and, above all, the remarkably 


that laughter-lifting comedy from 
the German is made. In other 
parts under the appreciative man- 
agement of Mr. C. H. Hawtrey. 
Mr. Penley has been consistently 
diverting. No matter how slight 
the character, he imparts a dis-' 
tinetiveness to it that might well 
inspire a few contemporary lead- 
ing comedians who are always 
themselves in whatever garb they 
appear with a little artistic sense 
of the need of’ individualising 


; 


their impersonations. “Thus, it 
would be hard to identify Mr. 
Penley’s dapper City man‘ in 
“Crutch and Toothpick” with 
the clerical greenhorn in “The 
Private Secretary”; and it would 
be as difficult to recognise in the 
impersonator of the Reverend 
Robert Spalding the talented 
comedian who made us all Jaugh 
again as the sporting young man 
about town, with his catch-phrase 
of “ What wit! what repartee !” 
as applied to the Gutta-Percha 
Girl in * The Arabian Nights.” 
Mr. Penley is, if anything, 
more entertaining than ever as 
the peculiar little fop, Zedekiah 
Aspen, who half covers his white 
hair with the most comical little 
wig in the world when he goes 
courting in the new farcical play 
of “ Uneles and Aunts,” by Mr. W. 
Lestocg and Mr. Walter Everard, 
at the Comedy Theatre. ‘This so- 
called comedy is in itself of small 
merit. Its feeble plot is little 
better than that of an impromptu 
drawing-room charade, or game 
of dumb-crambo. Indeed, “ Uncles 
and Aunts” is solely worth seeing 
on account of Mr. Penley’s very droll lovemaking. The two 
pairs of young lovers entrusted to Mr. Walter Everard and Mr. 
W. Draycott, Miss Cissy Grahame and Miss Vane Featherston, 
are but shadowy personages. There is more backbone in the 
breezy Uncle Rawlins of that excellent actor, Mr. Charles 
Groves, and in the peppery Uncle Henry of Mr. W. Lestocq. But 
all the interest centres in Zedekiah Aspen. There is a roar at 
his first appearance as suitor for the hand of that designing 
young lady, Miss Mary Marley ; and mirth increases when he 
transfers his affections to an old flame, the Miss Rawlins whom 
he has ever cherished in his memory as “ Aurora Borealis.” 
In his aforesaid comical little wig, and in an old-fashioned 
light silk waistcoat and suit to match, Mr. Penley as Zedekiah 
Aspen presents a figure a mere- glance at which elicits shouts 
of laughter, and causes fun-loving people among the audience 
to fairly roll in their seats with uncontrollable mirth. In 
quaint comicality, in fine, Mr. Penley is unsurpassed. See 
him! A word of praise should be added for Mr. W. F. 
Hawtrey’s drily humorous portrayal of the butler, Bates. 
Pending the production of the new comic opera of “ Nadjé,” 
the Avenue Theatre has been opened for a brief season of 
comedy and burlesque by Mr. Henry Bracy, who does not use 
his admirable tenor voice, however, in either piece. Mr. 
Arthur Law supplies the comedy. His “Gladys” introduces 
us to a group of characters thrown together in the first place 
in Gerald Lockhart’s London studio, and next in Colonel 
Faulkner's Junglepore bungalow. This Colonel Faulkner (Mr. 
Royce Carleton) is a callous adventurer, who seeks to compel 
his fair young wife to be his confederate at the card-table in 
order that Gerald Lockhart, her former lover, may be fleeced. 
But Gladys Faulkner, who bitterly regrets her marriage. 
declines to act as his decoy-bird. The Colonel’s cheating at 
cards is exposed by a callow Lieutenant; and in the end he is 
proved to have contracted an early marriage, Gladys thus 
being left free to pair off with Gerald Lockhart, who is repre- 
sented well by Mr. Lewis Waller. As Gladys, Miss Florence 


“ee ane 


THE QUEEN RECEIVING A BOUQUET FROM MRS. STEWART CLARK, AT BLYTHSWOOD. 


humorous dancing and singing of Mr. Edward Righton as 
Pedrillo, with his clever mimicry of Mr. Mansfield as 
“Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” rendered the performance of 
“Don Juan, Junior,” manifestly acceptable to those present, 

With respect to metropolitan outdoor entertainments, 
nothing is better in its way than the exciting military 
spectacle represented twice a day by real cavalry and infantry 
at the Irish Exhibition. The attack on the castle within 
the hippodramatic inclosure by a British force, which bombards 
the Indian rebels’ stronghold, carries it by assault, and drives 
the mutineers out at the point of the bayonet, forms a most 
impressive spectacle, and is aptly crowned with a brilliant 
march - past, to inspiriting martial music. This warlike 
encounter is preceded by a variety of exciting equestrian leaps 
over a five-barred gate, stone wall, and hedge and ditch ; and 
by a series of well fought-out military contests, such as sword 
against bayonet, mounted and on foot, tilting at the ring and 
the “Turk’s head.” The whole, in a word, forms a unique 
entertainment such as should draw many thousands to the 
Trish Exhibition. 


The Anglo-Danish Exhibition gold medal for grates has 
been awarded to Mr. James B. Petter, of Yeovil, for his 
Nautilus Grate and Mail-clad Stove. 

The twenty-first horse and sheep show, held in connection 
with the Royal Dublin Society, commenced on Aug. 28 at the 
society’s show-yard at Balls-bridge. The Lord Lieutenant 
visited the show-yard in the forenoon. 

The annual pastoral address of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Conference, signed by the Rev. Joseph Bush as president, will 
shortly be circulated. It speaks hopefully of the prospects of 
Methodism, points out that the net gain of 3500 members 
recently reported indicates imperfectly what multiplied 
agencies have accomplished during the past year, and gives 
the number of new members received as nearly 48,000. 


THE BRITISH ARCH/ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 
The British Archeological Association, of which the Marquis 
of Bute is this year the president, began its Sittings 
in Glasgow on Aug. 27. Although this is the forty-ffth 
annual congress, it is the first occasion on which the aggo. 
ciation has crossed the border Sir James King, Lord Provost, 
welcomed the members to the city, and Sheriff Berry and Mr. 
John Honeyman, chairman of the reception committee and 
president of the Glasgow Archeological Society, all gaye 
them greeting. The members visited the ancient Ccltic 
camp at Langside, near Glasgow, and were present when a 
memorial, recently erected on the site of the battle of Lang. 
side, was handed over to the patrons of Hutchison’s Hospital 
They afterwards visited the cathedral, whose architectural 
features were described by Mr. John Honeyman. In the 
evening the members dined together in the Grand Hotel, 
The Marquis of Bute, delivering on the 28th the inaugural 
address, said it was the time of 
Wallace and Bruce that developed 
the Scotland of the present, and 
gave birth toits institutions, such 
as its burghs, Parliamentary re- 
presentation, jurisprudence, and 
the universities, which were sub. 
jects of special attachment and 
pride. The history of Scotland 
had three great periods—early, 
medieval, and modern. The first 
one ended with the death of Mac. 
beth in 1057, the second ended 
with the defeat of Queen Mary 
at Langside, and the modern 
period was of no special interest, 


A new form of speech record- 
ing and reproducing machine 
known as the graphophone, has 
been brought to this country 
from America by Mr. H. Ea- 
munds, of the firm of Walter T, 
Glover and Co., of 10, Hatton- 
garden. The inventor is Myr. 
Charles Sumner Tainter, and the 
proprietors of the patents, the 
Volta Graphophone Company, of 
Washington, U.S.A., have ap- 
pointed Mr. Edmunds as their 

: representative in Europe. It is 
stated that they are used in both 
Houses of Congress in Washing- 
ton for reporting the proceedings, 

About 1200 children were 
taken to Bushey Park on Aug. 28, 
under the auspices of the Ragged 
School Union, to enjoy a day 
in the country. Unfortunately 
the weather was most un- 

‘ favourable, rain falling during 
the greater part of the day, and 
thus ina great measure detract- 
ing from the pleasure of the 

holiday. Plenty of good, substantial food was, however, pro- 
vided for the children, and this helped to minimise the 
depressing effect of the weather. Sweets and toys were dis- 

tributed, and the teachers, of whom there were about 150 

‘present, were untiring in their efforts to entertain their little 

charges. 

The Revenue and Agricultural Department of the Govycrn- 
ment of India have issued the following report on the prospects 
of the cotton crop in the Central Provinces :—‘ Owing to 
delay in commencement of monsoon, sowings haye been 
made in some places later than usual, and have in parts of 
Nimar only just been completed. But in Nagpur and Wardha 
they were effected much earlier. There is no reason to believe 
that the area under cotton is less than the normal. The 
plants are doing well, and reports are favourable from all 
districts. A break in the rains is needed in Nagpur and 
Wardha, where the crop is ready for weeding, and if this takes 
place there is no reason so far why the outturn should not be 
an excellent one.” 

Sir James King, of Campsie, Stirlingshire, Lord Provost of 
Glasgow, on whom her Majesty has conferred the honour oi a 
baronetcy, in commemoration of her visit to Glasgow, is the 
eldest son of the late Mr. James King, of Campsie, by marriage 
with Christina, daughter of Mr. James Macnie, of Stirling, 
and was born in 1830. He was educated at the University of 
Glasgow ; he is a Magistrate for Lanarkshire, and also a Magis- 
trate and Deputy-Lieutenant for Stirlingshire. He was elected 
Lord Provost of Glasgow first in 1886. Sir James King married 
in 1861 Marian, daughter of Mr William Westall, of Streatham- 
common, Surrey, by whom he has a son, John Westall, born in 
1863. Her Majesty also knighted Mr. M‘Onie, the ex-Lord 
Provost, and Dr. Marwick, the Town Clerk of Glasgow. Sir 
William M‘Onie was Lord Provost of the city from 1883 to 
1886. Sir James David Marwick, LU.D., is a native of Leith. 
He was appointed Town Clerk of Edinburgh in 1860, and has 
occupied a similar position in Glasgow since 1873. 


“Tyy a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion 


and nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected Cocoa, 


Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately-flavoured beverage which may save 


us many heavy doctors’ bills. 


EPPS & 


GRATEFUL, 
COMFORTING 


It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that 


COCOA 


a constitution may be gradually built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. 
Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a weak 
point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood 


and a properly nourished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette, 
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Ow1ne to the great popularity at- 
tained by the use of St. Jacobs Oil 
in other countries specially prepared 
for veterinary purposes, the pro- 
prietors, The Charles A. Vogeler 
Company, of 45, Farringdon - road, 
London, have determined to intro- 
duce this famous remedy in Great 
Britain for that purpose. The Oil 
for veterinary purposes is placed in 
yellow wrappers and is quite a 
different thing from the Oil in white 
wrappers. The former contains in- 
gredients particularly adapted for use 
on animals, and is far superior to all 
other liniments and embrocations for 
veterinary purposes. The public are 
particularly cautioned to use the Oil 
im yellow wrappers only for 
veterinary purposes. The price of | 
the Oil is within the reach of all, viz., | 
two shillings and sixpence per bottle, 
of all dealers in veterinary medicines, 
or free by parcels post from the pro- 
prietors. We should most certainly 
say, from the enormous popularity 
which the Oil has attained, not only 
in this country but in every part of 
the civilised world, that no stable or 
kennel will be complete without St. 
Jacobs Oil in yellow wrappers. 

It is now used extensively and 
with wonderful success by the 
leading Job-Masters, Omnibus and 
Cab Companies of London and pro- 
vineial cities, in all cases where an 
outward application is indicated. 

The West-End Omnibus Company, 
of Auckland, New Zealand, of which 
Mr. 8. Child is manager, writes to 
the * Daily Herald ” of that city :— 
“We have much pleasure in bearing 
testimony to the efficacy of St. Jacobs 
Oil in yellow wrappers for veterinary 
purposes. Its success has been par- 
ticularly marked in cases of lameness 
in our stables. For man and beast, 
St. Jacobs Oil is the greatest pain- 
cure ever discovered. It seems to 

In YELLOW possess properties peculiarly adapted 

for use ou horses, and is undoubtedly 

YY) Yj ‘pig the most useful and popular liniment 
My Uy ij Wy, in the world.”’ 

The ‘Trotting Editor of the “Spirit 
of the Times,’’ New York, after an exhaustive interview with leading horsemen, stablemen, sportsmen, drivers, and breeders 
of horses, states, editorially, that “St. Jacobs Oil in yellow wrappers will do all that is claimed for it in the cure of 
sprains, stiffness, lameness, and suffering on man and beast.” 

The popular veterinary surgeon of New-York, Dr. William A. Soula, D.V.S., for nine years in charge of the Third 
Avenue ‘ramcar stables, certifies to the curative qualities of St. Jacobs Oil, as superior to all other remedies for ailments 
of horses, such as sprains, galls, and rheumatism; that in many cases horses which have been condemned as useless, 
on account of injuries received, haye been permanently cured by treating such injuries with St. Jacobs Oil in yellow 
wrappers without the aid of any other treatment. 

Perhaps there is no preparation in the world which enjoys the same degree of success and popularity as St. Jacobs Oil. 
Its sale far exceeds that of any other Proprietary Medicine, and exceeds by ten times that of all other liniments and 
embrocations combined. ‘This wonderful success rests on the solid foundation of merit which St. Jacobs Oil possesses, 
combined with original, dignified, and systematic advertising, which has always characterised the announcements of the 
Proprietors. The name “ St. Jacobs Oil”? has become a household word in every civilised country in the world. The great 
success and popularity of the Oil have become the subject of comment by almost the entire Press of the country. In many 
instances the leading articles of large and influential papers have been devoted to the details of what seemed to be almost 
magical eures effected by the use of St. Jacobs Oil in local cases, coming under the immediate attention of the publishers. 
St. Jacobs Oil is endorsed by statesmen, judges, the clergy, the medical profession, and people in every walk of life. 


ADAMS'S 
FURNITURE 


SeANNND NNER 


LY HL 


Ly, Ciydatite Yh, mf 
LE MOLI, 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA. 


Auti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 
GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, 


THE OLDEST AND 
BEST. 


“THE QUEEN??? 
Feels no hesitation in recommending its use.— 
Dee. 22, 1883, 
Sold by Grocers, Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers, 
Oilmen, &e. 


} vest-pocket Field and Opera Glass. 


Sold in }1b., $1b., and 11b. Tins. 
BY CHEMISTS, GROCERS, 


POLISH. 
BENSONS WATCHES 


ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS. 


PURCHASERS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD using these Watches under most trying conditions 
testify to their strictly accurate timekeeping qualities. 


BENSOWNW’S 


LADY’S KEYLESS LEVER WATCH 


Ts now fitted with a Three-Quarter Plate Lever Movement, 
Compound Balance, Jewelled throughout, and with strong 
keyless action, thus making it the best and cheapest Watch 
ever made at the price, and far superior for strength and 
timekeeping to the Swiss Horizontal Watches sold by all 
other Firms. The Cases are 18-ct. gold, very strong and well 
made, either Hunting or Half-Hunting, engine-turned, richly 
engraved all over, or plain polished, with Monogram engray ed 
gratis, Price £10; or, in Sterling Silver Cases, £5, 
Silver Cases, 


&c. Mancuracrory: VALLEY-ROAD, SHEFFIELD. 


Sllver Cases, Gold Cases, 


‘gp, BENSON'S 


15) “FIELD” 


ptt 


i 


u-W, BENSON 
LUOCATE HILL 


New Edition of BENSON'S ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE (the most complete of its 
kind published), containing full par- 


ticulars of these and all other Watches 
from £2 2s., Clocks and Electro-plate, 
post-free on application, 


COLD MEDAL, INVENTIONS, 1682. 


LADY’S GOLD ALBERT 
CHAINS, to match, from 
£1 15s. 


Those Watches sent free, at our risk, to all parts of the world, on 
receipt of draft, cash, or P,O.0,, payable at G.P.O. 


WSO SOLE MAKER, 


THE STEAM FACTORY: 62 and 64, LUDGATE-HILL, EC.; 


And at 23, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C,; and 2, OLD BOND-STRSET, W. 


ENGLISH KEYLESS HALF-CHRONOMETER. 


Tost London Make, for Rough Wear, with Bréguet spring to 
Drevent variation when worn on horseback, &c. Specially adapted 
for HUNTING MEN, COLONISTS, TRAVELLERS, and SOLDIERS, 

HUNDREDS of TESTIMONTALS from all parts of the world. 

Tn Hunting, Half-tnting, or Crystal Glass, 18-Ct. Gold Cases, 

55 or Silver, £15, 
The Munting Editor of the “ Field” savs:-"T ean confidently 


Feooninen| Mesars. Benson's Hunting Watch a3 one that can be 
“epended on."—Field, March 22, 1884, 
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FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


1S-in., Plated, £6; Silver, £7 10s. 


In Black or Brown Cowhide, with Strong Lock and 
Brass Catches, Removable Centre, fitted complete with 
Comb, Hatr-brush, Clothes and Hat Brushes; Tooth, 
Nail, and Shaving Brushes; Razor-Strop, Paper-Knife, 
Scent-Bottle, Jar; Soap-Dish, Writing-Case, Penholder, 
Pencil, Inkstand, Match-Box, Looking-Glass, T'wo Razors, 


| Scissors, Nail-File, and Button-Hook, Price, complete, 


£6, with Plated Fittings; £7 10s., with Silver Fittings, 


FISHER’S 
BEATRICE BAG. 


The New Lady's Bag, Removable Centre, Morocco 
Leather, fitted complete, Silver Mounts, Ivory Brushes, 
Very Hlegant. A small Fitted Bag, contains Soap-Box, 
Jar, Scent-Bottle, Tooth and Nail Brushes, Paper-Knife, 
Glove Stretchers, Comb, Hair-Brush, Velvet-Brush, 
Looking-Glass, Scissors, Button-Hook, Nail-File, Knife, 


Corkscrew. 
Price £4 15s, 


S. FISHER, 188, STRAND. 


USE 


oo 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


COCOA 


Ask your Grocer for a Sample, gratis. 


“Tt is especially adapted to those whose digestive organs 
are weak,”—Sir Charles A, Cameron, M.D, 


THe “LILIPUT?_ 


— 
Price 16s 6 ¢,—with soft Leather Case & Cord 


The “LILIPUT” is a véry useful, light, but strong 
Its particular and 
newly-invented Perfect Achromatic Combination Glasses 
are made in accordance with the directions of the Tech- 
nical Artillery Commission Office of Poitiers (france), 
and render the “ LILIPUT” equal if not superior to all 
the large and cumbersome glasses generally used in the 
Army, Travelling, Theatres, Races, &c, 50,000 in use all 
over Europe, Thousands of best testimonials. 


EB. BRAUSS & Co., 
60, HAYMARKET, S.W. 
Paris—4, AVENUE DE LA REPUBLIQUE. 


BENSON'S C 
@y “ LUDGATE.” 
SG 


sat 
ey er 
hgh 


Silver, Gold, 


a 


i 
alli 


‘GQ8i ‘SNOILNAAN| “Ivo3\W 0109 


Excels all Others at the price for Accuracy and Value. 


{SCRIPTION —THREE-QUARTER PLATE ENGLISH LEVER 
WarcH (Patent No. 4658), of BEST LONDON MAKE, 
nomoter balance, jewelled throughout, and 
dust and damp. p 
and value of any Watch made. n Fo 
Gentlemen and Youths (as Miustrated); Working M 
and specially large and strong for Miners and Railway Men, In 
extra strong Sterling Silver Crystal Glass Cases, £5 5s,; ov in 18-Ct- 
Gold Crystal Glass Cases, £12 12s, Lady's Size, £10 10s. 


with chro- 
Patent Protection from 
‘Keeps better time than,and is double the strength 
Made in Four Sizes :-—Ladies; 
generally 5 
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SMALL CARES. 


There are few men who do not long in their best moments— 
moments that come too rarely—to escape from what Words- 
worth calls “the fever of the world.” Life is full of fretful 
anxieties, of little cares that irritate and weaken the mind. 
A great trial braces the spirit to endure, if not to conquer. 
Through pain and sorrow we gain fortitude and patience ; but 
the daily worries of life seldom add to the dignity of human 
nature. Often we cannot get rid of them; they stick to us 
like burs; and, like the rats that attacked Bishop Hatto, con- 
quer by numbers. Dress is often the cause of small cares, and 
fashion is a fruitful source of irritation. When a man’s boots, 
instead of fitting like a glove, remind him of one of the in- 
struments used in a medieval torture-chamber, the pain felt 
cannot be said to inspire fortitude. A taste for pretty things 
also has its drawbacks. Our delicate Venetian glasses are 
easily destroyed by fellow-mortals, whether cats or servants ; 
the sun fades curtains ; the moth finds its way into furs; the 
books of which we are proud are injured by damp or, more 
frequently, by careless borrowers; and when a “precious” 
tea-pot or bowl is broken, it is not every woman who is 
“ mistress of herself though china fall.” If an author’s manu- 
script is lost in the post, or if a poem, which he trusts may 
rank him with the immortals, is criticised in the literary 
journals as weak in meaning and halting in metre, I do not 
think that cares of this kind are likely to sweeten his temper, 
or to make a better man of him. If after buying a house 
which, in the fine language of auctioneers, is “ replete with 
drainage and eyery convenience,” he has, instead of these 
advantages, a large drain upon his purse, it is to be feared that 
the discipline will be thrown away. 

There are days when nothing goes right with us. Even in 
our own judgment we fail in all that we attempt to do, and 
everything done by others is wrong. When dressing, we shave 
with a blunt razor, cut our chin, and lose our temper. At 
breakfast time, thanks to the cook’s carelessness, we lose it 
again, and can sympathise with Luther's anger when he flung 
his inkstand at the Devil. Then comes the post, and the first 
letter we open is, perhaps, from a tenant demanding some 
extensive repairs, or from a tradesman sending ‘“ account 
rendered ” of a bill which we had totally forgotten ; the second 
is a summons toaspecial jury, one of the great evils that flesh, 
combined with a modicum of property, is heir to; the third 
requests, in an unhappy moment, a subscription to a charity ; 
and the fourth regrets to state that we have over- 
drawn our banking account. While a man ponders over 
these disagreeable letters, his wife, who sits smiling on the 
other side of the table, fills his cup to the brim (figuratively 
speaking) by reminding him of his promise to meet her in 
Bond-street to choose a bonnet; and “ Fred, dear,” she adds, 
* don’t you think, as you are so seldom able to shop with me, I 
might as well buy a handsome winter cloak at the same time?” 
I fancy I see “dear Fred” when this request is made, and 
Mrs. Frederick’s look of dismay when her gentle husband 
“flies out,” as after all these provocations he may be pardoned 
for doing. It is not good for the digestion to get out of 
temper, and indigestion does not promote good-humour—as the 
clerks in the irritated man’s office find that day to their cost ! 

On the young and hopeful and healthy the small anxieties 
of life sit lightly enough. They are felt one day, to be for- 
gotten the next. When “Youth is on the prow and Pleasure 
at the helm” the vessel sails gallantly in the sunshine— 


Like those trim skiffs unknown of yore 
On winding lakes andrivers wide, 
That ask no aid of sailor oar, 
That fear no spite of wind or tide, 


It is when a man wakes up to find that youth is going, or is 
already gone, that he frequently becomes the victim of small 
cares, which act like a blister. And the misfortune is that, 
unlike that painful remedy, they leave no good effects behind 
them. One of the advantages of money is that it relieves us 
from a good many of these cares. Too much of that commodity, 
indeed, generally brings great cares in its train; but how 
serenely comfortable ought that man to be who has enough! 
Of course each of us has a different idea of what constitutes 
enough. Discontent comes from desiring too much. I am con- 
tent, therefore, to follow a poet's leading, and, with Dr. Wendell 
Holmes— 


T only ask unto this end 
A little more ‘than I can spend. 


The bad health that does not incapacitate a man for work, 
but only makes work wearisome, is a fruitful breeder of small 
cares. When a man’s back is weak the slightest burden seems 
heavy. He hates activity, and shrinks from being asked to 
take his part in the home and in the parish. The healthy man 
does the thing that ought to be done without hesitation ; the 
man less happily constituted frets himself with thinking about 
it until the time for action is past. ; 

One of the best ways of escaping from small cares is a 
mountain ramble or a sea voyage. No doubt travelling brings 
its worries, but they are of a kind to which we are unaccustomed, 
and novelty has itscharms, There may be discomforts at sea— 
some people object to sea-sickness—and on land the traveller 
disposed to grumble may find a cause; but he does not stay 
with his troubles, as he-was forced to do at home, and should 
black Care overtake him in the Orkneys, he can try the 
Hebrides or Iceland. If the tourist would avoid the risk of 
being care-burdened, he must leave no address behind him. 
This may have its inconveniences. During a month’s absence 
from home, accidents may happen: his house may be burnt 
down, his wife injured in a railway accident, or his favourite 
dog die in a fit. Well, after all, these are mere possibilities, 
that really need not be taken into account. The man who 
wishes to escape from small cares must not anticipate great 
ones. What he has to do is to smoothe the creases of life, not 
to prepare for its adversities. 

A good many of our small cares arise from self-conscious- 
ness. We trouble too much about what people think of us, 
and, like Malvolio, “taste with a distempered appetite.” We 
think we are not sufficiently appreciated, and wonder why our 
claims are unrecognised. Perhaps our high sense of those 
claims is the reason. It is the man who is humble enough to 
take a lowly seat who is called to the upper table. Sensitive 
persons are apt to brood over cares which they manu- 
facture as a miser broods over his gold; they lack the 
generous and free disposition “that takes those things 
for bird - bolts that they deem cannon - bullets”; they 
meet their troubles half-way, and even find a sort of pleasure 
in counting up their vexations. Doctors will tell you of 
patients who are proud to have diseases which are sufficiently 
uncommon to excite medical interest, and I believe some care- 
troubled people cherish a similar feeling. It gives them a sort 
of elevation such as that which St. Simeon Stylites enjoyed. 
There is surely a distinction in being more worried than one’s 
neighbours ! 

The best remedy for small cares, whether real or imaginary, 
is to have a great purpose in life. Men who, like Nelson and 
Wellington, forget themselves for their country’s sake, or who, 
like Livingstone and Gordon, work as ever in the great Task- 
master’s eye, are not likely to lessen their strength by fretting 
over small troubles. J.D. 


WATERLOO BALL: THE ROOM IDENTIFIRp 


Sir William Fraser writes to the Times to say that he } 
identified the site of the ball given at Brussels by the Disha. 
of Richmond the night before the battle of Quatre Bras Sir 
William says :—* Some time before leaving England I conversed 
with a lady who danced with my father at the ball, and wh 
has, as you will see from her name, which I enclose, the best 
means of knowing where it took place. This lady, giving m 
at the same time a list of those who were invited. told mé that 
Lord Byron’s allusion to ‘ that high hall’ was‘ nonsense.’ She 
added that the ball took place, not in the Duke of Richmond’, 
house, but in a coachmaker’s dep6t, a low-roofed room at the reay 
of it, the street being named Rue de la Blanchisserie. I mage 
many inquiries in Englandand in Brussels ; no one knew anything 
of the place, but all agreed that the scene of the ball had aa 
frequently sought without success, and that it no longer 
existed. I at last ascertained that the site of the Duke of 
Richmond's house was now covered by a large hospital in the 
Rue des Cendres. I visited the hospital, and one of the nursin 
sisters politely pointed out a wing which had formed part of tho 
Duke's house. I examined the garden behind this wing : neither 
in this nor in the building itself was there any trace of a ball. 
room. I observed above the wall of the hospital the roof of 
a high building, and inquired what it was. The sister replied 
that it was the brewery of the Rue de la Blanchisserie, | 
walked round to this street, and was informed by the pro. 
prietor of the brewery that he knew nothing on the subject, 
After some conversation I asked if he could tell me of whom 
his father purchased the property ; he replied of a coachbuilder 
named Van Asch. I inquired if the coachbuilder had a dépot. 
‘Yes, a very large one; it is now my granary.’ He then 
took me up to the first floor, and I found myself in the 
room, the remembrance of which will live so long as 
the English language. It is 120 ft. long, 54 ft. broad, and about 
13 ft. high, the floor smooth enough to be danced on to-night, 
This room answers precisely to the description given to me. 
It is immediately in the rear of the Duke of Richmond's 
house, it is in the street named, it belonged in 1815 to a coach. 
builder, and it is capable of holding at least 400 persons, I 
do not think further proof can be required, I have the per. 
mission of the proprietor to give his name, V. Vanginderachter, 
brasseur, Rue de la Blanchisserie, 40 et 42. He most courteously 
added that he would be glad to show the room to visitors.” 


Professor Merivale has been elected general secretary for 
the meeting of the British Association, to be held in Newcastle 
in 1889. 

At a meeting of the delegates of the Hospital Saturday 
Fund, held on Aug. 25, at the central office, Mitre-court, Fleet- 
street, the secretary reported that all the money contributed on 
the occasion of the last Hospital Saturday had been paid in; 
and the result wasa total of £5000, being £500 more than in 
1887. 

The preachers in Westminster Abbey for September are as 
follow :—Sunday, 2nd, at ten a.m., in choir, the Rev. J. H. 
Cheadle, Minor Canon; at three p.m., in choir, Canon Duck- 
worth. Sunday, 9th, at ten a.m., in choir, Canon Saumarez 
Smith, Principal of St. Aidan’s; at three p.m., in choir, Canon 
Duckworth. Sunday, 16th, at ten a.m., in choir, the Rey. 
B. K. W. Pearse, Rector of Ascot; at three p.m., in choir, 
Canon Duckworth. Sunday, 23rd, at ten a.m., in choir, the 
Rev. E. C. Hawkins, Vicar of St. Bride’s, Fleet-street ; at 
three p.m., in choir, Canon Duckworth. Sunday, 30th, at 
ten a.m., in choir, Bishop of North Dakota ; at three p.m., in 
choir, Canon Duckworth. 


MAPLE and CO., Manufacturers of 

DINING-ROOM FURNITURE. The largest assort- 
ment to choose from, as well as the best possible value. 
Three more houses have just been added to this important 
department. Half a century’s reputation, 


WAPLE and CO.S NEW SPECIMEN 
DINING-ROOMS, decorated and fully appointed with 
furniture in pollard oak, brown oak, Chippendale mahogany, 
antique carved oak, American walnut, and other woods, are 
now open to the public, and should be seen by all intending 
purchasers, 
HESE ROOMS are not only helpful as 
showing the effect of the furniture when arranged in an 
apartment, but also most suggestive as regards decorative 
treatment, as wellas a guide to the entire cost of furnishing 
in any selected style. 


= e) 


THE SEVILLE LADY’S EASY CHAIR, 
In Saddlebags of rich Persian design and colourings, mounted 
on velvet, £3 15s. 


DINING-ROOM FURNITURE. 


JVIAPLE and CO. devote special attention 

to the production of high-class DINING-ROOM 
FURNITURE that will afford permanent satisfaction in 
wear. The numerous recommendations with which Messrs. 
Maple and Co. have been favoured by customers who have 
used the furniture for years is a pleasing testimony to the 
excellence of the articles. 


MAPLE and CO.—DINING-ROOM 

SUITES.—The LICHFIELD SUITE, in solid oak, 
walnut, or mahogany, consisting of six small and two elbow 
chairs in leather, dining table with patent screw, also Early 
English sideboard with plate glass back; and fitted with 
cellaret, 16 guineas, 


MAPLE and CO.—DINING-ROOM 

SUITES.—The STAFFORD SUITE, comprising six 
small chairs, two easy chairs in leather, telescope dining 
table, sideboard with plate glass back and cellaret, and dinner 
waggon, in light or dark oak, walnut or ash; very substantial 
in character ; 23 guineas. 


FURNITURE FOR EXPORTATION. 


VISITORS as well as MERCHANTS are 

INVITED to INSPECT the largest FURNISHING 
ESTABLISHMENT in the world. Hundreds of Thousands 
of Pounds’ worth of Furniture, Bedsteads, Carpets, Curtains, 
&c., all ready for immediate shipment. Having large space, all 
goods are packed on the premises by experienced packers— 
very essential when goods “are for exportation so as to insure 
safe delivery. The reputation of half a century, 


JNDIAN CARPETS. 
INDIAN Cae eE TS AT 


IMPORTERS’ PRICES.—MAPLE and CO, receive 

all the Finest Qualities of INDIAN CARPETS direct 

-. from their Agents, and sell them at Importers’ Prices, 

thus saving buyers of Indian Carpets at least two 
intermediate profits. 


APLE and CO. have also a great 
number of really: fine Indian Carpets, measuring 
about 12ft. by 9ft., which they are offering at the low 
price of 7 guineas, as well as a varied assortment of 
other sizes at proportionate prices. 


PERSIAN CARPETS AT 
IMPORTERS’ PRICES.—All these goodsare bought 
by MAPLE and CO.’S Agents i i 
Importers’ Prices, thus saving purchasers of Persian 
Carpets at least two intermediate profits. 


TO BUYERS of ORIENTAL 
CARPETS. — MAPLE 

facilities to buyers of ORIENTAL CARPETS, The goods 

are exhibited in ware-rooms, some of whichare more than 

a hundred feet long, so that the very largest carpets can 

be fully displayed and minutely examined. 


THE SEVILLE SUITE IN SADDLEBAGS AND VELVET. 


THE SEVILLE SETTEE, Persian Design and Coverings, mounted on 
APLE and CO., Upholsterers by . H]{ 


2 Special Appointment to Her Majesty the Queen. 
The reputation of halfa century. Factories : Beaumont- 
place, Euston-road ; Southampton-buildings, Liverpool- 
“road; Park-street, Islington, 


MAPLE & CO., London, Paris, Smyrna, & 134, Calle Florida, Buenos Ayres. 


MAPLE & GO 


TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD, LONDON, W. 


THE LARGEST AND MOST CONVENIENT 


FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT 


WORLD. 
TURKEY CARPETS. 


A 


IN THE 


possessor. 


‘sin Persia, and sold at two intermediate profits. 


and ©O. offer exceptional 


uf Wood at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


mag tt Tern. 


POUNDS’ f 
ready fur immediate delivery. 


years. 


TURKEY CARPET is, above 


all others, the most suitable for the Dining-room, 
its agreeable warmth of colouring enhancing the effect 
of the furniture and decorations, and indicating alike 
the good taste and comfortable circumstances of its 


TURKEY CARPETS AT 
IMPORTERS’ PRICES.—_MAPLE and CO. are not 
only the Largest Importers of TURKEY CARPETS, 
but, having a Branch House at Smyrna, with Agency at 
Ouchak, the centre of the weaving district, are able to 
exercise close supervision over the whole process of 
manufacture which is the only-way that excellence of 
colouring and workmanship can be guaranteed. 
way, Maple and Co. save Turkey Carpet buyers at least 


MAPLE and CO._PARQUETERIE 
MAPLEand CO.—PARQUETERIE 


FLOORING for Dining, Bilhard, or Smoking 
Rooms; also for Ball-rooms, Public Halls, Vestibules, as 
well as for surrounds to central carpets. Maple and Co, 
are now showing all the New Designs and Combinations 


velvet, £7 10s. 


UNDREDS of THOUSANDS of postTaL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 
WORTH of Manufactured GOODS 
All Goods marked in 
plain figures for net cash—a system established 50 


MAPLE and CO., Upholsterers by Special 

Appointment to her Majesty the Queen. The system 
of business is as established fifty years ago—namely, small 
profits on large returns for net cash, Acres of show-rooms 
for the display of first-class manufactured furniture. 


MAPLE’S FURNISHING STORES are 
the largest in the world, and one of the sights of 
London. Acres of show-rooms. The highest class of furni- 
ture, carpets, and curtain materials. Novelties every day 
from all parts of the globe. Halfa century's reputation. 


WAPLE and CO., Timber Merchants and 

direct importers of the finest Woods, Manufacturers 
of Dining-Room and other Furniture by steam power and 
improved machinery. . Tottenham -court-road. Factories: 
Beaumont - place, Euston-road ; Southampton - buildings ; 
Liverpool-road ; Park-street, Islington; &c, 


In this 


THE SEVILLE GENT.’S EASY CHAIR, 
In Saddlebags of rich Persian design and colourings, mounted 
on velvet, £5 10s, 


BED-ROOM SUITES. 
500 IN STOCK. 


MAPLE and CO.—BED-ROOM SUITES. 
The WHITBY SUITE, in solid ash or walnut, 
consisting of wardrobe with plate-glass door, toilet table 
with glass affixed, washstand with marble top and tile back, 
pow cupboard, and three chairs, £10 15s. Tilustration 
{ free. 
WIAPLE and CO.—BED-ROOM SUITES. 
The SCARBOROUGH SUITE, in solid ash or walnut, 
ineluding wardrobe with plate-glats doors, and new-shaped 
washstand, £12 15s.; or, with bedstead and spring bedding, 
£1710s, Designs and full particulars free. 


i APLE and CO.—BEDSTEADS. 


WAPLE and GO. have seldom less than 

Ten Thousand BEDSTEADS in stock, comprising 
some 600 various patterns, in sizes from 2ft, Gin. to 5 ft. 6 ae 
wide, ready for immediate delivery—on the day of purchase, 
if desired. ‘The disappointment and delay incident to epee 
from designs only, where but a limited stock is kept, is thu 


avoided, 


Messrs. MAPLE and CO. beg respectfully to state that 
this department is now so organised that they are a BANS 
pared to execute and supply any article that can poss! 3, a 

required in Furnishing, at the same price, if not less, pe 
‘ any other house in England, Patterns sent and quotati 
given free of charge. 
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NEW MUSIC, 


HAPPELL and CO.’S POPULAR MUSIC. 
perma. LECOCQ’S POPULAR OPERA. 


5 roduced at Toole's Theatre with the greatest 
cle a run of five hundred nights in the provinces, 
Vocal Score, 5s, net. 
Pianoforte Score, 33, net. 


@PITA LANCERS. 


Arranged by Bucalossi. 2s. net, 


EPITA WALTZ. 
P Arranged by Bucalossi. 2s, net. 
CHAPPELL and O0., 50, New Bond-street, 


HAPPELL and CO.S PIANOFORTES, 
C HARMONIUMS, and AMERICAN ORGANS, for Hire, 
gale, or on the Three-Years' System. New or Secondhand, 


HAPPELL and CO.S IRON-FRAMED 
e OBLIQUE PIANOFORTES, Manufactured expressly for 
extreme climates, from 35 Guineas, 
parts of the World. 


eS 
HAPPELL and CO’S STUDENTS’ 
C PIANOS, Compass Five Octaves, from 16 guineas, 


(/\HAPPELL and CO.”S NEW ORGAN 
HARMONIUMS, with Octave Couplers, from 11 guineas 
to 90 guineas. 


(Loner and WARREN’S CELEBRATED 


AMERICAN ORGANS, from 6 guineas to 250 guineas, 
pronounced by the highest judges to he superior to all others 
in quality of tone. ILLUSTRATED LISTS, post-free. 
GuAPPHLE and Co., 50, New Bond-street ; and 15, Poultry, H.C, 


’ 

RARDS 

18, Great Marl borough-street, London,and 13, tue de Mail, 
Paris, Makers to her Majesty and the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, CAUTION the Public that Pianofortes are heing Sold 
bearing the name of “Mrard” which are not of their manu- 
facture. For information as to authenticity apply at 18, Great 
Marlborough-st., where new Pianos can be obtained from 50gs, 


EEsepe PIANOS, — COTTAGES, from 


50 guineas. 
OBLIQUES, from 85 guineas, 
GRANDS, from 125 guineas. 


OHN BROADWOOD and SONS, 
33, Great Pulteney-street, London, W. 
GOLD MEDAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885, 
GOLD MEDAL SOCIETY OF ARTS, 1885. 
PIANOFORTES for SALE at from 25 to 250 guineas, 
PIANOFORTES for HIRE, 


auccess after 


Testimonials from all 


Founded, 1888; Rebuilt, 1887. 
Mook and MOORE.—Pianos from 163 gs. 


to 108 gs. Organs from 7 gs. to 80 gs.; Three-Years' 
System, from 10s, 6d. per Month, or Cash. Lists free. 

104 and 105, Bishopsgate-within, London, E.C. 
13 


B. CRAMER and CO., 207 and 209, 
Regent-street, London, W., have a choice selection of 
upwards of 100 SECONDHAND Grand, Oblique, Cottage, and 
Squaro PLANOFORTES and PIANETTES, hy the great 
makers, at exceptionally low prices; also Fifty Church, 
Chamber, Chancel, and Cabinet Organs, Harmoniums, and 


American Organs, either for cash, by easy payments, or on 
thoir Three-Years’ System. 


[NVERZIONS EXHIBITION.—The 
SILVER MEDAL has been awarded to J. B. CRAMEIt 
and CO., for “general good quality and moderate price of 
pianos,” Price-Lists free on application.—Regent-street, W. 
and Moorgate-street. 


PLEYEL, WOLFF, and CO.’S PIANOS. 
EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR SALE OR HIRE, 
Illustrated Lists Free, 
Sole Agency, 170, New Bond-street, W. 


]) SEMAINE and ©0’S PIANOS AND 


ORGANS.—Re Senior Partner deceased.—A bsolute Sale 
previous to new Partnership. Ten years’ warranty. 
terms. Good Cottage Pianos, 8 guineas, 12 guineas, &e. 

Class 0, 14 guineas, | Class 3, 23 guineas, | Class 6,35 guineas, 
Class 1,17 guineas. | Class 4, 26 guineas, | Class 7, 40 guineas, 
Class 2, 20 guineas. | Class 5, 30 guineas, | Class 8, 45 guineas, 
American Organs, hy the hest Makers, from 44 guineas up to 
100 guineas. N.B.—The railway return fare will be refunded to 
any purchaser of an Instrument exceeding 16 guineas whose 
residence is within 200 miles of London,— 91, Finsbury-pave- 
ment, E.0, (Established 103 Years), 


GLOSE OF THE HIRING SEASON. 
5 SECOND-HAND PIANOS for SALE. 


P!ANOS, £15 ; PIANOS, £25 ; PIANOS, £35. 
An opportunity now offers to those who are able to pay 

cash of purchasing really good Pianos by Broadwood, Collard 

Erard, and other makers (used during last season), at nominal 

prices, {0 make room for new stock. Descriptive Lists sent 

post-free. Packed free, and torwarded to any part. 

THOMAS ORTZMANN and CO., 27, Baker-street, London, W. 


(HOCcCOLAT MENIER. 


Awarded 
AMSTERDAM the ) 

EXHIBITION, 1883, GRAND 
DIPLOMA OF HONOUR, 


({HOCOLAT MENIER in 31b. and ¢1b, 
PACKETS. mee 


BREAKFAST, 
LUNCHEON, and SUPPER, 


HOCOLAT MENIER.—Awarded Twenty- 
Bight 


Easy 


PRIZE MEDALS. 
Consumption annually 
exceeds 26,000,000 Ib. 


(CHOCOLAT MENTER. Paris, 


London, 
New York. 
Sold Everywhere. 


BRkown & PoLson’s (CORN Puour 
I8 A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY. 


Brown & PoOLson’s (oRN FLouR 


FOR THE NURSERY. 


Brown & POLson’s (ORN fruour 
FOR THE FAMILY TABLE. 


Brown & PoLson’s (CORN FLOUR ; 


FOR THE SICK-ROOM. 


Brown & PoLson’s (CORN FLOUR 
HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 


SHIRTS.—FORD’S EUREKA. 


The most 
aD Perfect 
Fitting Made.—Observer. 


GHIRTS.—FORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS. 
Special to Measure. 
30s., 40s., 45s,, the half-dozen. 
Tilustrated Self-neasure post-free. 
R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


RRO Rae OO air Oule ye  LOMsats 1) 
SHIRTS.—ola Shirts Refronted. Wrist and 
73, 6d 


Collar Banded, fine Linen, Three for 6s.; Superior, 
bd.; Extra Fine, 93. Returned ready for use, carriage paid 
to your door, 


R. FORD and 0O., 41, Poultry, London, 


‘al r * 
ASI1DIUS.—The Only Flannel Shirts that 
Wi hever shrink in washing, not if washed 100 times. 

oven, three for 318, 6d. ; elastic, soft as silk, three for 39s, 6d. 
Write for Patterns and Self-measure, 
R. FORD and CO,, 41, Poultry, London. 


INNEFORD'S FLUID. MAGNESIA. 


Hanan best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, 
denatche. Gout, and Indigestion, and safest aperient for 
Cate constitutions, ladies and children, Of all Chemists. 


4 


PIANOS.—Messrs. ERARD, of | 


| 


LASGOW International EXHIBITION 
of INDUSTRY, SCIENCE, and ART. 
Patron—Her Most Gracious MAJESTY the QUEEN, 

_ SPECIAL TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 
Excursions from all parts of the United Kingdom to Glasgow, 
Marvellously Cheap Excursion Fares from England and 
Ireland to Scotland. 

“Land of the mountain and the flood ; 
Land of brown heath and shaggy wood.” 

The Best Holiday Programme: A Trip to Bonnie Scotland— 
A Visit to Glasgow's Great World's Fair, the Exhibition, 

The Only International Exhibition in the United Kingdom in 
1888. The Press of the World unanimously accord this 
Exhibition the Highest Place in Exhibitions held in Great 
Britain since 1862. 


GLASGOW International EXHIBITION, 
The importance of this Great International Exhibition 
may he realised from the fact that since it was opened on 
May 8 by their Royal Higbnesses the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, over 3,000,000 persons have passed the Turnstil sa 
number greater than the entire population of Scotland, 
WILLIAM M. CUNNINGHAM, H. A. HRpLEY, 
Secretary. General Manager. 


[PSH EXHIBITION, 


OLYMPIA, KENSINGTON, 


PRODUCTS and MANUFACTURES of IRE 
IRISH ARTS and ANTIQUITING WN 


Open 9 am, to 11 p.m. 
Excursions from all 


Wales, 
L*c#um THEATRE—Sole Lessee, 
Mr. HENRY IRVING. 

EVERY EVENING (except Saturday) at 8.15, 

Mr. RICHARD MANSFIELD as 
DR. JEKYLL and MR, HYDE. 
MORNING PERFORMANCE EVERY SATURDAY at Two. 
Box-office (Mr. J. Hurst) Open Daily from TEN to FIVE. 


EPHTHAH’S VOW, by Edwin Long, R.A. 

“ Jephthah’s Return,” “ On the Mountains,” and “ The 

Martyr”—ON VIEW, with his celebrated “ Anno Domini,” 

Zeuxisat Crotona,” &c.,at THE GALLERIES, 168, New Bond- 
street. Ten to Six. One Shilling. 


HE VALE OF TEARS.—DORE’S Last 
Great PICTURE, completed a few days before he died 
NOW ON VIEW at the DOREGALLERY, 35, New Bond-street, 
with his other great Pictures. Ten to Six Daily. One Shilling. 


Admission, ONE SHILLING. 
parts of England, Ireland, Scotland, and 


THE “ PARKER” UMBRELLA (REGISTERED), 
PATRONISED BY ROYALTY. 


5000 SILK UMBRELLAS, 2s. 6d, each, direct 


¥ from the manufacturer, Ladies’ or Gents’ Plain or Twill 
Silk. PARKER'S hollow ribbed frames; beautifully carved 
and mounted sticks, Parcel Post free, 2s, 9d. (or 36 stamps). 
15,000 sold in twelve months. List and Testimonials free, 
Re-covering, &c., neatly done—J, B, PARKER, Umbrella 
Works, Broom Close, Sheffield. 


‘VALUABLE DISCOVERY for the HAIR, 


If your hair is turning grey, or white, or falling off, 
use ‘The Mexican Hair Renewer,” for it will positively 
restore in every case Grey or White Hair toits original colour, 
without leaving the disagreeable smell of most ‘* Restorers.’ 
It inakes the hair charmingly heautiful,as well as promoting 
the growth of the hair on bald spots, where the glands are 
not decayed, “The Mexican Hair Renewer” is sold by 
Chemists and Perfumers everywhere, at 3s, 6d. per Bottle. 


LORILINE. For the Teeth and Breath, 


Is the best Liquid Dentifricein the world: it thoroughly 
cleanses partially-decayed teeth from all parasites or living 
animaleuls, leaving them pearly white, imparting a delighr- 
ful fragrance to the breath. The Fragrant Floriline removes 
instantly all odours arising from a foul stomach or tohacco 
smoke; being partly composed of honey, soda, and extracts of 
sweet herbs and plants, it is perfectly delicious to the taste, 
and as harmless as sherry. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers 
everywhere, at 2s. 6d. per Bottle. 


= IS YOUR CREST and WHAT 
s ‘ YOUR MOTTO?—Send name. and county to 
CULLETON'S Heraldic OMce. Painting in heraldic colours 
73. 6d. Pedigrees traced. The correct colours for liveries: 
The arms of husband and wife blended, Crest engraved on 
seuls and dies, 8s.6d. Book plates engraved inancient and 


modern styles,—25, Cranhbourn-street, W.C, 
CG ULLETON’S GUINEA. BOX of 
STATIONERY—a Ream of Paper and 500 Envelopes, 
sthinped with Crest or Address, No charge for engraving 
steel dies. Wedding and Invitation Cards. A CARD 
PLATE and fifty best Cards, Printed, 2s. 8d., post-free, hy 
T.OULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-stroet (corner of 
St, Martin’s-lane), W.C, 


TPHIRTY THOUSAND ARTICLES with 
INFORMATION on nearly 200,000 SUBJECTS, will be 
found in CASSELL’S MINIATURE CYCLOP.EDIA, Now 
ready, 33, 6d.; post-free, 3s. 10d. 


ze ior. ra POCKET VOLUME,” says the 

wily Chronicle,” “CASSELL'S MINIATU oF 
CYCLOPAXDIA is undoubtedly the most ‘comprehensive oe 
issued.” Now ready at all Booksellers’. Price 32. 6d, 


Now ready, complete in One Volume, strongly bound in cloth, 
price 3s, 6d. ; post-free, 3s, 10d. 


(ASSELL'S MINIATURE CYCLOPADIA. 


With numerous Illustrations, 
“Tt is.a veritable ‘multum in paryo,” A marvel of cheap- 
ness.” —Nonconformist. 
“The intmense amount of information in so small a compass 
is really marvellous.”—Liverpool Mercury. 
“A wo: as useful as it 1s unique among English publi- 
cations.”—Scottish Leader, 


CASSELL and CoMPANy, Limited, Ludgate-hill, London, 
Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 63, 
THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
SEPTEMBER, containing, among other Articles of 
interest, FRENCH JANET, Chaps, I—IJI.—A COACH DRIVE 
ATTHE LAKES, Part L—AN ORIGINAL EDITION.—NOTES 
BY A NATURALIST: the Heron and its Haunts; and A 
LIFE’S MORNING, by the Author of “ Demos,’ “ Thyrza,” 
&ec,, Chaps, XVII. and XVIII, 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co,, 15, Waterlov-place. 


HE MATRIMONIAL HERALD and 
- FASHIONABLE MARRIAGE GAZETTE is the original 
and only recognised medium for High-class Introductions, 
The largest and most successful Matrimonial Agency in the 
World. Price 3d.; in envelope, 4}d. Address, EpITor, 
40, Lamb's Conduit-street, London, W.0. 


(OCKLE'S 
AXTIBILIOUS 


pitts. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR LIVER. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
J FOR BILE. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR INDIGESTION, 


((OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
J FOR HEARTBURN, 


A change came aronnd 
For, bubbling aloft from 


That peeps from the dew-s: 
The choicest, the sweetest, t ie 
And such as are fit for a Queen. 


| The Perfumed Realms of Hora. 


Fair Flora, the eu deds of Plover ile day 
Had summoned her legions around ; . 
And thus she addressed them He sweet, mellow tones: 
“My wishes let echo resound ; E 
TIS ite wish to distil from each beautiful flower, 


peng led scene, , 


he richest of scents, 


Then the heantiful rose raised its sweet-tinted head, 
And the violet erept from its hed ; 
The jessamine, sweetbrinr, lavender, too, 
Their fragrance around her now shed. 
“Now list,” said fair Flora ; and.waving her hand, 
that fair scene : 
a fountain of flowers, 
Came gushing the sweet “PLORILINE, 


FLORILINE 
FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH 


Ts the hest Liquid Dentifrice. 
Cleanses the Teeth, 

Hardens the Gums, 

And purifies the Breath. 


Preserves the Teeth by 
Removing parasites, and 
Renders them pearly white. 
Price 2s. 6d. per Bottle, in case. 


Of all Chemists and Perfumers. 


SOLE PROPRIETORS, 
THE ANGLO-AMERICAN DRUG CO. (Limited, 
33, FARRINGDON-ROAD, LONDON. 


A TX-LES-BAINS, SAVOY, Thermal Station. 


Most important of Continental Sulphurous Spas. Eleven 
hours from Paris. Sciatica, gout, and catarrh of the pharynx 
larynx, and nasal passages efficaciously treated. The most 
celebrated doctors attend this luxuriousand curative station, 


A 1X-LES-BAINS.—Grand Hétel Europe. 
pak One of the most renowned and hest conducted in Rurope. 
Patronised hy Royal Family. 300 sunny chambers. Refined 
table. Large gardens ; lawn-tennis.—BERNASCON, Proprietor. 


IX-LES-BAINS, — Grand Cercle Casino. 


Theatrical season, May to Octoher; conce 
grand opera, opera comique, and other re 
Orchestra, sixty performers ; night fétes, illumi 
works, and grand balls, 


, fire- 
A. VIGIER, Director, 


7 a ‘ 
IEPPE.— Hotel Royal, facing the sea. 
Superior first-class house, worthily recommended. 
Nearest the sea, the casino, and bathing establishment. Table 
@héte. Open all the year. sARSONNEUX, Propr. 


ENEVA.—Hétel and Pension Belle Vue. 
Oldest reputation as first-class pension. Middle of large 
sheltered garden. Sanitary arrangements perfect. Terms, 
5f.a day, Write for Prospectus to JEAN SATTERLIN, Proprietor, 


GRAND 


HOTEL DU QUIRINAL, 
ROME. 
B. GUGGENBUNL and Co, 


K URHAUS. — St. Beatenberg, near 


Interlaken. 1150 yards. Hotel and Pension always open. 
Incomparable mountain climate. Magnificent view. Extended 
horizontal and ascending walks. Parks. Baths, Carriage- 
road to Hotel, Dr. A. MULLER, Proprietor, 


44 Genevaand Alps. Splendid garden, shady terraces, Where 
Gibbon wrote his Decline and Fall of the Roman Bmpire, 
Drainage perfect. Favourable terms,—EMILE RirvER, Propr. 


AUSANNE. — C. REHM, English and 
American Chemist, 17, Rue St. Pierre, 
Patent Medicines, Homeopathy, Mineral Waters. 
English spoken. 


UCERNE.—Steam-boat travelling on this 

Classical Lake is one of the principal pleasures of 
Tourists. The Saloon boats make eighteen knots, and have 
commodious saloons. Restaurant. Table-dhéte. Tickets 
equally available by rail, 


UCERNE.—Pension New Schweizerhaus. 

Comfortable English and American home, near Boats 

and Rail. Large garden. Extensive views of Alps, lake, and 

town. First medical recommendations, Pension, from six 
francs, Joskru Kost, Proprietor, 


UCERN E.— Hotels Schweizerhof : and 


Lucernerhof, An extra floor and two new lifts added 
to the Schweizerhof. The electric light is supplied in the 500 
rooms ; no charge for lighting or service, 
HAvsER FRERES, Proprietors, 


ONT DORE-LES-BAINS, Puy-de-Déme. 

Bathing Establishment recommended for Bronchitis 

and Asthma, also for Liver, Spleen, and Gout, There are eight 

springs, varying from 59 deg. to 119deg, Season, June to 
September ; altitude, 6190 deg. 


URREN, Switzerland.—Grand Hoétel des 


Alpes. Altitude, 1650 yards. One of the most beautiful 
spots in Switzerland. This Hotel is just rebuilt in stone, 
and has all modern improvements and comfort; electric 
light in every room, Residence of English Chaplain. Lawn 
tennis. Museum. Telephonic communication with the Hétel 
Steinbach, Lauterbrunnen. 


} OME.—Minerva Hotel. Healthful position, 

Near Pantheon. Superior Table d’ Hote, 5 francs, wine 
included. Arrangements made at prices relatively chenper 
than other houses. English spoken. Lift.—J. SAUVE, Propr, 


WITZERLAND.—The  Vitznau - Rigi 

Railway, the shortest, cheapest, and most frequented way 

to the celebrated Rigi Kulm, is vid Lucerne and Vitznau, with 
Junction at Kaltbad for the Rigi-Scheideck. 


M Qi Ny ee (9 ge: ae vee! Cc) 

AS A SUMMER RESORT. 
For a summer. stay, Monte Carlo, adjacent to Monaco, is one 
of the most quiet, charming, and interesting of spots on the 
Mediterranean sea-coast. The Principality ha tropieal 
vegetation, yet the summer heat is always temp d hy the 
sea-breezes. The beach is cc ‘ed with tl and ; the 
Hotels are grand and nume 8, with w uehis, and 
there are comfortable villas and apartments, replete with 
every comfort, as in some of our own places of summer resort 
in England, 

Monaco is the only sea-bathing town on the Mediterranean 
coast which offers to its visitors the same amusements as the 
Establishments on the banks of the Rhine—Theatre, Concerts, 
Venetian Fétes &c. i 

There is, perhaps, no town in the world that can compare in 
the beauty of its position with Monte Carlo, or in its special 
fascinatious and attractions—not only hy the favoured climate 
and by the inviting scenery, but also by the ities of every 
kind for relief in cases of illness or disease, or for the 


> 


Nice. 


GOTHARD RAILWAY, 


ch 
SWITZERLAND, 


The most direct, rapid, picturesque, and delightful route to 
Italy. Express from Lucerne to Milan in eight hours, 
Excursions to the Rigi by Mountain Railway, from Arth 
Station, of the Gothard line. Through-going Sleeping-Cars 
from Ostend to Milan, Balcony Carriages, Safety Brakes, 
Tickets at all corresponding Railway Stations, and at Cooks’ 
and Gaze’s Offices, 


THE HIGHLANDS OF BRAZIL 
SANATORIUM, in one of the finest all-the-year-round 
climates known. Inland, bracing, 2300ft. above sea-level, 
just. within the Southern Temperate Zone; good summer 
and winter alike; no change of residence forced on the 
Invalid by the advance of the seasons, English soeicty, 
English cliurch, The voyage from’ England or the United 
States isa favourite fair-weather ocenn trip. Terms, 10s. to 
128, per diem. Circular, with further particulars, from 
CHARLES WILLIAM JONKS, Nsq., 39, Drury-buildings, Liver- 
pool; or ARTHUR E. JoNgs, The Sanatorium, 8. Paulo, Brazil, 


((RUISE TO THE MEDITERRANEAN, 
visiting Portugal, Spain, The Riviera. Italy, &c. The 
steam-yacht VIOTOLRIA, 1804 tons register, 1500-horse power, 
R. D,. LUNHAM, Commander, sails from Tilbury Dock Oct. 15 
for six weeks’ cruise. The VIOTORIA is always on view 
between her cruises, has the Electric Light, hells, and all 
modern improvements, Apply MANAGER, Steam - Yacht 
Victoria Office, Carlton-chambers, 4, Regent-st., London, 8.W, 


MALVERN IMPERIAL HOTEL. — The 


Largest Hotel in the district. Excellent situation. 
Replete with every comfort for fainilies. Private sitting= 
rooms. Splendid views of the Malvern Range. Special Droit- 
wich Brine Baths. Baths of every description. Moderate 
charges, Manager, 8. HOLROYD. 


CCIDENTS all the Year Round.—Provide 

against them by Policy of the RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. Hon. Evelyn Ashley, airman, 
Annual Income, £248,000. Invested Capital and Res eF und, 
£275,000. Compensation paid for 126,000 Accidents, £2,500,000, 
Moderate Premiiuns, new concessions. Prompt and aoe 
Settlement of Claims. West-End Office : 8, Grand Hotel Bul ld- 
ings,W.C. Head Office, 64, Cornhill, E.C.—W1L11AM J, VIAN, Sec, 


DVICE TO MOTHERS.—Are you broken 
in your rest by a sick child, suffering with the pain of 
cutting teeth? Go at once to a chemist and get a bottle of 
Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP. It will relieve the 
poor sufferer immediately; it 1s perfectly harmless it Pro- 
duces natural, quiet sleep, by relieving the child from pain ; 
and the little cherub awakes “as bright as a button, “Be sure 
and ask for Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup, ‘and see that 
“Gurtis and Perkins, New York and London,” ison the outside 
wrapper. No mother should be without it. Sold by all Medicine 
Dealers, at 1s. 14d, 


(GOLDEN HAIR.—Robare’s AUREOLINE 

ces the beautiful golden colour so much admired. 
Warreniod pertectly harmless Price 53, 6d. and 10s. 6d., of oe 
principal Perfumers and Chemists throughout the ee le 
Agents, Rt. HOVENDEN aud SONS, 31 und 82, Beruers-st., W. 
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OBITUARY. 
LORD ALFRED PAGET. 
General Lord Alfred Henry Paget, Equerry and Clerk-Marshal 
of the Royal Household, whose death is just announced, was 
born June 21, 1816, the second son of Field-Marshal Henry 
William, Marquis of Anglesey, K.G., by Charlotte, his second 
wife, daughter of Charles, first Earl Cadogan. He was 
educated at Westminster, and entered the Royal Horse Guards 
in 1832. In 1881 he attained the rank of General. In 1846 he 
was appointed Chief Equerry and Clerk-Marshal ; and from 1837 
to 1865 sat in Parliament for Lichfield. | He married, in 1847, 
Cecilia, daughter of Mr. George Thomas Wyndham, of Cromer 
Hall, Norfolk, and leaves issue. 
LORD CONYERS. 
The Right Hon. Sackville George Lane Fox, Baron Conyers of 
Conyers in the Peerage of England, died at St. Clare, Walmer, 
on Aug. 24. He was born Sept. 14, 1827, the eldest son of 
Mr. Sackville Walter Lane Fox. M.P., by Lady Charlotte Mary 
Anne, Georgiana Osborne, his wife, daughter of George William 
Frederick, sixth Duke of Leeds and Baron Conyers ; and he 
succeeded his maternal uncle, the seventh Duke of Leeds, as 
twelfth Lord Conyers, May 4, 1859 He entered the Army in 
1854, and served at the siege of Sebastopol (medal and clasp). 
He married, Aug. 14, 1860, Mary, eldest daughter of Mr. 
Reginald Curteis, of Windmill-hill, Sussex, and had one son, 
who died at the age of eighteen, and two daughters, Marcia 
Amelia Mary, Countess of Yarborough, and Violet Ada 
Evelyne, between whom the barony of Conyers now falls into 
abeyance. It is one of the old baronies by writ, heritable by 
heirs male or female. 
SIR JOHN ROSE, BART. 

The Right Hon. Sir John Rose, Bart., of Montreal, G.C.M.G., 
Receiver-General of the Duchy of Cornwall, 
died suddenly, deer-stalking, at Langwell, in 
Caithness-shire. He was one of the most dis- 
tinguished men who won their way in the 
Colonies. He was born Aug. 2, 1820; called to 
the Bar, in Canada, in 1842; became Q.C. in 
1851; Solicitor-General in 1859; Minister of 
Public Works in 1860; and Minister-of Finance 
in 1867. In acknowledgment of his public 
services he was created a Baronet Sept. 9, 
1872, made G.C.M.G. in 1878, and sworn of the 
Privy Council in 1886. Sir John married, first, 
July 3, 1843, Charlotte, daughter of Robert 
Emmett Temple, Esg., of Rutland, United 


States ; 
Tweeddale. 
three sons and two daughters. 
William Rose Rose. second Baronet, of Montreal. 


By the former (who died Dec. 3, 1883) he leaves 
The eldest son is now Sir 


THE HON. JAMES SQUIRE FARNELL. 

The Hon. James Squire Farnell, formerly Premier for New 
South Wales, whose death is announced from Sydney, was born 
in 1827, and educated at his native town, Paramatta. In 1860 
he sat in Parliament. In 1872 he was\appointed Minister of 
Lands, which office he held until 1875, and in December, 1877, 
became Premier; but resigned the following December in con- 
sequence of the rejection of his Land Bill. At the last election 
to the Legislative Assembly of New South Wales he was 
returned for St. Leonards. 


We have also to record the deaths of — 
Captain the Hon. Arthur Manners, 15th Hussars, brother 
and heir presumptive to Lord Manners, at his mother’s 


HATTO and WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 
NEW JULES-VERNE-LIKE STORY OF ADVENTURE. 
STRANGE MANUSCRIPT FOUND IN A 
I 


4 COPPER CYLINDER. With 19 Full-page Illustrations 
by Gilbert Gaul. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 5s, {Shortly. 


"A VOLUME OF STARTLING DETECTIVE STORIES. 


\HE MAN HUNTER. Stories from the 
Note-Book of a Detective. By DICK DONOVAN. Post 
; cloth, 2s, 6d. {Shortly. 


8vo, illustrated boards 


HE PASSENGER FROM SCOTLAND- 
YARD. By H. F. WOOD. Fourth and Cheaper Edition, 
post syo, illustrated hoards, 2s, (Shortly. 


‘OR MAIMIE’S SAKE; A Tale of Love 

and Dynamite. By GRANT ALLEN, Author of “The 

Devil’s Die,” &c. Cheaper Edition, crown svo, cloth extra, 
33. 6d. 


N ARK TWAIN’S LIBRARY OF HUMOUR. 
a (Uniform with the Illustrated Edition of “A come 
Abroad,”) A thick volume of 700 pages, profusely Illustrated. 
Crown &vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


UX CLE SAM AT HOME. By HAROLD 
BRYDGE With  Tilustrations. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards ; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE OCEAN STAR: 
a Collection of Maritime Sketches. By W. CLARK 
RUSSELL. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 65. 


HE HORSE AND HIS RIDER: An 
Anecdotic Medley. By ‘‘THORMANBY.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 65. (Shortly, 
London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


Just published, 2s, 6d., post-free, 


TUMOURS OF THE BREAST, and Their 


Treatment and Cure by Medicines. By J. COMPTON 


and secondly, Jan. 24, 1887, Julia, Marchioness of ~ 


VAN HOUTEN? 


GOES FARTHEST. 


EASILY DIGESTED._MADE INSTANTLY. 


residence, in Cadogan-square, on Aug. 24, at the age of thirty- 
four years. 

Captain Thomas C. Pullen, at the age of seventy-three 
years. In recognition of his services with the Arctic Expedition 
of 1852-3-4 he was specially promoted. 

Mr. Philip Henry Gosse, F.R.S., the distinguished zoologist. 
on Aug. 23, at his residence, St. Mary Church, Torquay, aged 
seventy-eight. 

Lady Henrietta Ogilvy, at Contrexéyille, on Aug. 20, was 
the younger daughter of Thomas William, fourth Earl of 
Pomfret, a sister of George William, fifth Earl, on whose death, 
in June, 1867, the title became extinct. She married, Aug. 7, 
1856, Colonel Thomas Wedderburn Ogilvy, of Ruthven, 
Forfarshire. 

Anne Pitcairn, Lady Gordon Cumming, of Altyre, in the 
county of Elgin, on Aug. 19, at Gordonstoun, in her sixty- 
eighth year. She was daughter of the late Rev. Augustus 
Campbell, Rector of Liverpool; and was married, Noy. 28, 
1845, to Sir Alexander Penrose Gordon Cumming, Bart., who 
died Sept. 2, 1866. Her Ladyship’s eldest son is the present 
Sir William Gordon Gordon Cumming, Bart. 

The Right Rev. Samuel Smith Harris, Bishop of Michigan, 
at the Langham Hotel, on Aug. 21, aged forty-seven. He had 
come to England in connection with the Pan-Anglican Con- 
ference at Lambeth, and was intending to make a tour of 
the Holy Land before his return to the United States. He 
graduated at the Alabama University at the age of eighteen, 
and, after practising for several years at the American Bar, 
relinguished his profession and took Orders. He was chosen 
Bishop at Detroit in 1879. 

Margaret Anne, Lady Audley, widow of George Edward 
Thicknesse Touchet, Baron Audley, of Heleigh Castle, county 
Stafford, on Aug. 21, at her residence in Gloucester-syuare. She 
was Lord Audley’s second wife, whom she married in February, 
1368, and was widow of Mr. James William Smith. On Lord 
Audley’s death, in April, 1872, the ancient barony fell into 
abeyance between his two daughters by his first marriage. 
The Hon. Jane Elizabeth Thicknesse Touchet, eldest and last- 
surviving daughter of George John, Lord Audley. and sister of 
the last Lord, died on Aug. 20, aged seventy. 


VOLUNTEER ENTRENCHING PRACTICE. 
The spade is scarcely less needful than the rifle, as an instru- 
ment for infantry troops in modern warfare. The Volunteer 
entrenching camp near Woking, held during a week or two of 
August, should be the beginning of similar useful exercises for 
all Volunteer rifle corps in Great Britain. Its site was at a 
place called “New Zealand,” two miles from the Woking rail- 
way-station, in the fir-woods towards Byfleet, near the old 
Basingstoke Canal. The commandant was Captain Gore 
Browne, of the 60th Rifles, Adjutant to the Artists’ Corps 
(20th Middlesex Battalion of Volunteers), sixty or seventy of 
whom came over from Aldershott. Others came from London, 
who were equally zealous. Lieutenant Carpenter and 
Lieutenant Woollen were in command under him. ‘The object 
was instruction in the work of constructing field - works, 
shelter-pits and trenches, field-kitchens, and other earthworks. 
Striking camp and re-pitching it were performed with military 
precision ; then they set to work. The rifle-pits were dug 
twelve or fifteen paces apart. Each was long enough and 
wide enough for a man to lie down in it. The pit is 
dug only to a depth of six or eight inches, but the 
earth taken out is piled up in front to the height of about 


2ft., with a small embrasure in the centre to fire through 
Such a rifle-pit is made with pickaxe and spade in g few 
minutes. They also made permanent rifle-pits, deep enoy a 
for a man to stand upright under cover, and with a little aay 
made of earth, for him to rest upon. Shelters for officers! 
horses, with cover above 6ft. high, could be made by three 


THE VOLUNTEER ENTRENCHING CAMP AT WOKING: A COMPANY 
OF THE ARTISTS’ CORPS THROWING UP A SHELTER-TRENCH, 


men in two hours. It is proved that a rifle-bullet, fired at 200 
yards’ range, will penetrate a newly-made earthwork only to 
the depth of twelve inches. For the shelter-trench, a line ig 
marked out by a long rope, and the men begin digging along it 
throwing up the earth in front ; the trench is dug 18 in. deep, 
and the earth formsa rampart 3 ft. or 4 ft. high, which is beaten 
with spades to make it firm and give it a regular shape, and 
the troops fire over the top of it. The earth is also banked up at 
the corners of the trench, to protect the troops from being 
enfiladed by an enemy’s flanking fire. All this can be done in 
about half an hour The trench shown in our Artist's 
Sketch is about fifty yards long; its construction would be 
the task of one company, some of the men being employed on 
guard while the others worked. In the construction of field- 
kitchens, the experience of several members of the corps, who 
are architects, seemed to be of service. A field-kitchen is a 
sort of covered trench, perhaps a foot wide, serving as a rude 
oven, with flues to heat it, in which bread and rations of meat 
can be baked. The operation of erecting the shelter-trench, 
more especially, was witnessed with great interest by a crowd 
of spectators. The troops, having arrived on the ground, were 
formed into covering and working parties. The former had to 
reply to the fire of the enemy, while the latter grounded their 
arms and used their entrenching tools. On the ‘instant after 
completing their work, they took up their arms, manned ithe 
trench, and opened fire on the enemy, who was represented by 
a small detached party. Successive rushes were made to assault 
the earthwork, which was finally captured. The Volunteers in 
this camp of instruction also daily practised the duties of 


. guards and sentries, and all that is expected of soldiers on 


active service. 


BEST »% 


LANCET.—‘ Delicate aroma.”—" PURE and unmixed.” 


BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL.—«1i is admirable ”— 


“Flavour is perfect” and “so PURE.” 


HEALTH.— purity is beyond question.” 


“ONCE USED, ALWAYS USED.” 


Cc. J. VAN HOUTEN & ZOON, WEESP, HOLLAND. 


PURE 
Soluble 


OCOA 


TALIAN EXHIBITION, 
West Brompton, Earl's-Court, and West Kensington. 
atron : 
HIS MAJESTY the KING of ITALY. 
Hon, President : 
IS ROYAL HIGHNESS the CROWN PRINCE of ITALY. 
D: 
JOHN R. WHITLEY, Esq. 


rector-General : 
President of the Reception Committee: 
Colonel J. T, NORTH. 


TAs LIAN: 
THE GREAT SUCCESS OF 1888. 

THM EXHIBITION OF THE YEAR. 
ITALIAN SCULPTURE, PAINTINGS, and INDUSTRIES, 
At 4and 8.30 p.m. Daily, Wet or Dry. 

ROME UNDER THE EMPEROR TITUS, 

On the“ WILD WEST” ARENA. 

Megnificent. Reproduction of the 

ROMAN COLISEUM 


TATA IN Hoe Be TO N, 
ILLUMINATED GARDEN FETE EVERY EVENING. 
_ Neapolitan Mandolinists and Sorrento Singers, daily. 


TA LIAN HR tbe TT ON. 


Admission to the Exhibition, 1s. Open 11 to 11, 
VincEeyt A, APPLIN, Secretary. 


W ALKER’S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES. 
An Illustrated Catalogue of Watches and Clocks at 
reduced prices sent free on application to 
JOUN WALKER, 77, Cornhill; and 230, Regent-strect, 


CO HEQUE BANK (Limited). Established 1873. 
Customers not required to keep balances, 
No. 4, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall ; 
8,. George-yard, Lombard-street, City. 


. AYLOR’S CIMOLITE is the only 
thoroughly harinless SKIN POWDER. Prepared }y an 
experienced Chemist,and constantly prescribed by the most 
enunent Skin Doetors. Post-free. Send 14 or 86 penny stumps. 
TAYLOR, Chemist, 18, Baker-street, London, W, 


EXHIBITION. 


BURNETT, M.D. : 
J. Epps and Co., 170, Piccadilly ; and 48, Threadneedle-street. 


ls., post-free, 


YANCER AND SIMPLE TUMOURS 
/ DISPERSED BY ELECTRICITY. By G. EDGELOW, M.D. 
H. RENSHAW, 336, Strand, W.C. 


Eleventh Edition, ls, ; post-tree, 12 stamps, 
THE HUMAN HAIR: Why it Falls Off 
or Turns Grey, and the Remedy. By PROFESSOR 


HARLEY PARKER. Published by KE. MILLs, 21, Claverton- 
et.,8.W. “Everybody should read this little book.”—Scotsman, 


Now ready, 

TPHE ILLUSTRATED PENNY ALMANACK 

for 1889, containing Numerous Engravings from the 
ILLUSTRATED LonpoNn News ; Tables of Stamps, Taxes, and 
Licenses; Eclipses, Remarkable Events, Post-Office Regu- 
lations, and a great variety of Useful and Interesting Inform- 
ation. The Trade supplied by G. VICKERS, Angel-court (172), 
Strand; and H. Williams, 48, Old Bailey, London. 


TEXHROAT IRRITATION and COUGH. 
Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing 

cough and affecting the voice. For these symptoms use 

EPPS'S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. Jn contact with the glands _ 
at the moment they are excited hy the act of sucking. the 

iycerine in these agreeable confections becomes actively 

Beating. Sold in Boxes, 74d., Tins, 1s. 1$d., labelled “James 
Epps and Co., Hom@opathic Chemists, London.” 


Now Ready. Tenth Edition. 
CONTENTS :—Symptoms of Dys- 
pepsia and Indigestion ; Special 
Advice as to Diet and Regimen ; 
Diseases Sympathetic ; Notes for 
Dyspepties; Beverages, Air, 
and Ventilation ; Particulars of 
numerous Dyspeptic Cases. Sent 
for one stamp, 


Address : Publisher, 46, Holborn 
Viaduct, London, EC. 


GOLDSMITHS’ 


(LIMITED), 
Latz A. B. SAVORY ann SONS, 


SILVER AND BEST SILVER-PLATED MANUFACTURERS, 
11 ‘and 12; °¢@ OAMNAILL, LONDON, Ee. 


o 

QviBN ANNE 
PATTERN. 

Full Size. 


SILVER TEA AND COFFEE SERVICE, 500oz., at 10s. 6d., £26 8s. 


Write for Illustrated Pamphlet, which is sent gratis and post-free, 


ALLIANCE 


“O)CONNELL” MONUMENT WHISKY IRISH). 
WALLACE”? MONUMENT WHISKY (SCOTCH). 
THE ‘BALLYHOOLEY’ WHISKY  . CIRISH), 


(REGISTERED BRANDS.) 


Wholesale and Export of J. & J. VICKERS & Co., Ltd., 
LONDON and DUBLIN. 


ASTHMA, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS. 


BRONCHITIC ASTHMA, HAY FEVER, and INFLUENZA. 
Harrison Weir, Esq., writes:—*1 not only mse the Osen? 
Paper ried put I recommend it to all Asthmatics 1 meet 
with as the best remedy for their complaint.” 7 4 
Dr. Woodward, Worcester, writes :—"I have derived more 
ponnanene benefit from using your Ozone Paper than any obing 
have tried, and found the same with regard to my asthimath 
patients.” ‘ en Ne 
93, 9d. and 4s, 6d. per Box, of all Chemists; or from ty 
Proprietor for the amount in stamps or P.0.0, to any coun ry 
within the Postal Union. 


R. HUGGINS, Chemist, 199, Strand, LONDON. 
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STREETER & CO., Goupsmitus. 


IMPORTERS OF PRECIOUS STONES, PEARLS, AND GEMS, 


1s, 


NEW BOND-STREET, 


LONDON, 


WwW. 


THE ONLY JEWELLERS WHOSE STOCK CONSISTS OF ONE UNIFORM QUALITY OF GOLD—VIZ. 18-CARAT. 


STREETERS’ 


DIAMOND ORNAMENTS, 
From 10 Guineas to 10,000 Guineas, 


Cannot be surpassed for elegance of design, 
quality of workmanship, and perfect setting. 


They are all London made, 


Brilliants are white and properly cut. 


ESTABLISHED IN. 


WORKS BY 


Mr. EDWIN W, STREETER, F.R.C.S., MALL. 


y 


Direct 


and the 


Illustrated. 4th Edition. 
Cloth, 15s. — Calf, 25s. 


“GREAT DIAMONDS OF THE WORLD.” 


2nd Edition. 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. — Calf, 12s. 6d. 


STREETERS’ 


\, RUBIES and SAPPHIRES, 


from the 
enabling the Public to buy these Stones 
at first hand. 


Burmah Mines, thus 


PEARLS 


Of the finest quality direct from their own 
Pearling Fleet. 


THERE REIGN OF GEORGE IXL. 


“PRECIOUS STONES AND GEMS.” 


“PEARLS AND PEARLING LIFE.” 


Illustrated. Just Out. 
Cloth, 12s. 6d. — Calf, 21s. 


tS NE LUMBAGO. 
SPRAINS. 


CHEST COLDS | 
SORE THROAT from COLD-STIFFNESS 


Prepared only by ELLIMAN SONS&C? SloughEng 


ROBINSON X CLEAVER’S LINEN 
COLLARS AND CUFFS. 


COLLARS: Ladies’ 8-fold, from 8s. 6d. per 
doz. Gent's 4-fold, from 4s. 11d. per doz. 


‘ OUFFS: For Ladies, Gentlemen, and 
Children, from 5s. 11d. per doz. 


Price-Lists and Samples, post-free. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


TORPID LIVER 


Positively cured by 
these Litile Pills. 


dene also relieve Dis- 

tress from Dyspepsia, 

Indigestion, and Too 

Hearty Hating. A per- 
fect remedy tor Dizzi- ' 

ness, Nausea, Drowsi- 

ness, Bed Taste in the 

Mouth, Coated Tongue, 
Pain in the Side, etc. 4 

They regulate the 

Bowels and __ prevent 

Oonsupaiion and Piles. The smallest and 
easiest to take. 40 in a phial. Purely Vegetab' e, 
and do not gripa cr purge, but by the'r gentle ; 
action please all who use them. Established 
1856, Standard Pill of the United States. In 
phials at ls. 14d, Bold by all Chemists, or sent 


ost. 
British Depot, 


Ulustrated pamphlet free. 
46, Holborn Vitae, London, E.C. 


MAPPIN & WEBB'S "ue issarsne os 


ILLUSTRATED BAG CATALOGUE (No. 2) POST-FREE. 


OXFORD-STREET, W.; POULTRY 


“Scupacs )y GITY, LONDON, 


hose HURDLES, GATES, TREE GUARDS. 


Tllustrated Catalogue free on application. 


BAYLISS, JONES, & BAYLISS, WOLVERHAMPTON. 


London Show-Rooms: 139 & 141, CANNON-ST., E.C. 


MELLIN'S 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


FOOD. 


EVERYONE SHOULD TRY 
THESE PATENT 


PERRYIAN PLANISHED 
POINTED PENS. 


They are simply perfection for those persons who 
write rapidly. It is almost impossible to me ake them 
stick in the paper, spurt or blot, and they do not 
require dipping nearly as often as other pens. 


N.B.—The Ladies’ Pattern, No, 1208, price 1s. 
per Box of Two Dozen. 


Price 1s. per Box, or 3s. per Gross. 
SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 
WuovesaLe: HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 


CORPULENCY. 


Recipe and notes how to harmlessly, effectnally, and 
rapidly eure Obesity without ge mi-starvation dietary, 
&c. “Sunday Times” says :—“ Mr. Russell’s aim is io 
eradicate, to cure the dis sease, and that his treatment is 


the true one seems beyond all doubt. The medicine he 
prescribes does not lower but builds up and tones the 
system.” ro 116 pages (8 stamps). 

C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 
27, Sees. street, Bedford- “square, London, W.C. 


pesihans 


lycerine 
esHeumber 


C the most perfect Emollient Milk for 
PRESERVING AND BEAUTIFYING 
THE SKIN EVER PRODUCED. 

Tt soon renders it Sorr, SMoorH, and WHITE; entirely 
removes and preyents all 
ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, SUNBURN, TAN, &c,, 
and preserves the SKIN from the effects of the 
SUN, WIND, or HARD WATER 
more effectually than any other preparation. 

No Lady who values her complexion should ever be 


without it, as it is Invaluable at all Seasons for keeping 
the SKIN SOFT and BLOOMING. 


BEWARE OF INJURIOUS IMITATIONS. 
‘*“ BEETHAMN.” is the only genuine. 
Bottles, ls. and 2s. 6d., of all Chemists. 
Free for 3d. extra by the Sole Makers, 

M. BEETHAM and SON, 
CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM. 


ROBINSON and CLEAVER’S 


CAMBRIC ‘POCKET 
HANDKERCHIEFS. 


epi i ba Price-Lists, pai 
Sivloren's : ry He ae titched 


Ladies’ . Ladies - 
4 it sy 


Gent's .. Gent's. 


"4 ROBINSON z CLEAVER, BELFAST, 


EWeRY & HOWI'S 


ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 


Oriental 


CautTion.—The 


Genuine only is 
signed JRWs- 
nuky & Brown, 
All Perfumers & 
Chemis ts ie ae 

and 2 . 6d. 


SIxTy 


=: Paste 


bo. 


€ 
12 
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THE BEAUTY OF THE SKIN 


ENHANCED BY 


POUDRE D’AMOUR. 


PREPARED BY PICARD FRERES. 


WY 


Ladies will find this delightful and_refreshing TOILET 
POWDER invaluable as an application for the skin, reducing 
a too ruddy complexion and heightening a pallid skin to a 
beautiful tint. Its application absorbs all moisture, and 
induces that coolness and comfort to the skin so desirable in 
the hall-room, theatre, or in the open air. Price Is. per box ; 
ver post, free from ¢ ryation, Is, 3d. In three tints: 

lanche, for fair skins; Naturelle, for darker complexions ; 
and Rachel, for use by artificial light. Of all Chemists and 
Perfumers. 

Depots: R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 
81 and 32, Berners-street, W. ; and 91-95, City-road, E.C., London. 


UMBRELLAS. 


0X ON 
LIMITED’ | 


PATENTEES & SOLE MANUFACTURERS OFALL 
STERLING IMPROVEMENTS IN UMBRELLA FRAME 


PARACON 


TRADE MARKS: 


PSSST Oto tort 


SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, have 
added to their celebrated frames 
decided improvements (protected by 
Letters Patent) which give inereased 
Stability and greater Neatness to the 
Umbrella. 


SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, manu- 
facture the Steel- specially tor all 
their frames and are thus able to 
provide exceptional quality at a 
merely nominal price over inferior 
makes. 


SOZODONT, the Fragrant Liquid Dentifrice, is a 


botanical preparation of wondrous efficacy in Preserving | 


and Beautifying the Teeth, Rescuing them from Decay, and 
rendering them as White as Alabaster. It is a Toilet Luxury 
of which all should avail themselves. The wnpleasant.odour 
communicated to the breath by catarrh, bad teeth, &c., is 
entirely obyiated by this fragrant and salutary antiseptic. 
Price 23. 6d. Sold everywhere. = 


U es TAN ——— 

LIQUID WATERPROOF r—S\ 
|BLACKING Qaee 

No brushes required. Applied’ # 

with sponge attached to the x 

cork, Gives a brilliant polish, 9 

equal to patent leather,to Boots, 4 #Li/7 

Shoes, Harnessand Leather articles,whieh las! 

a week in all weathers. Mud can be washi fi 


and polish remains. Sold everywhere. 


‘ Sve, : CRIS } 
b NISSEN NS 
Ni ous QENTIFAIES 


DELIGHTFUL TO USE. PREVENTS 
DECAY of the TEETH. Purifies 
the Breath. Leaves the mouth in a 
state of delicious and durable freshness. 


GOLD MEDALS—Paris, Brussels, London, &c. 


See raw 


. SS 
World-famed Preparations of the Reverend 
Benedictine Fathers of Soulae (Gtronde). 

Elixir Dentifrice, 2s., 4s, 6d,, and 8s. ; Tooth Powder, 1s. 6d., 
23, and 33, 6d.; Tooth Paste, 1s. 6d. and 2s, 
FROM ALL PERFUMERS OR CHEMISTS, 
Wholesale only, 51, FRITH-STREET, LONDON, W. 


LIGHTBROWN COD LIVER O1L 


Incontestably proved by Thirty Years’ Medical Experience to he 
THE PUREST, THE MOST PALATABLE, THE MOST DIGESTIBLE, AND THE MOST EFFICACIOUS 


IN CONSUMPTION, THROAT AFFECTIONS, AND DEBILITY OF ADULTS AND CHILDREN, 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


Dr. PROSSER JAMES, 
Lecturer on Materia Medica, London Hospital. 
“Dr. DE JONGH’s Oil contains the whole of the active 
ingredients of the remedy, and is easily digested. Hence 
its value, not only in Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, 
but in a great number of cases to which the Profession is 
extending its use.” 


JOSEPH J. POPE, Esq., M.R.C.S., 
Late Stagf-Surgeon, Army, India. 

“The value of ‘hydro-carbons’ in all debilitated states 
of the system is now becoming thoroughly recognised. 
DR. DE JONGH’s Oil places in everyone's reach a reliable 
and valuable remedy.” 


Dr. THOMAS NEDLEY, 
Physician to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
“The most uniformly pure, the most palatable, and 
the most easily retained by the stomach, is DR, DE 
JonGuH’s Light-Brown Oil. I have habitually prescribed 
it a of Pulmonary Consumption, with very beneficial 
results.” 


LENNOX BROWNE, Esq,., F.R.C.S.E., 
Senior Surgeon, Central London Throat Hospital. 
“'The ‘action of Dr. Dk JONGH’s Oil has proved, in 
my own experience, particularly valuable in many cases 
of Weakness of the Singing and Speaking Voice, 
dependent on Bronchial or Laryngeal Irritation.” 


Sold ONLY in Capsuled Imperial Half-Pints, 2s, 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s.; by all Chemists and Druggists. 
Sole Consignees-ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 210, High Holborn, London, W.C. 


CAUTION —Resist mercenary attempts to recommend or substitute inferior kinds. 


BENHAM & SONS 


CHIMNEY-PIECES, .STOVES, TILES, 


COOKING APPARATUS, KITCHENERS, 
LAUNDRIES, LIFTS, ENGINEERING, 
ELECTRIC .MIGHTING. ELECTRIC: BELLS. 
WIGMORE=STREET, LONDON. 


“GLUB” CYCLES. 


Sole Manufacturers, 


COVENTRY MACHINISTS’ CO., 


LIMITED. 
Works—COVENTRY. 


15 and 16, Holborn Viaduct. 
9, Victoria-buildings., 


Tandem. 


LONDON .. Pec 
MANCHESTER .. 


Send for Catalogue and Particulars of our waar = 


* Marlboro’,” 
No. 1. 


No. 1. 


New Easy Payment System. 


FASHIONS FOR THE SEASON. 


ey PETER ROBINSON'S COURT and FAMILY 
; MOURNING WAREHOUSE. 
256 to 262, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 


N RECEIPT of LETTER or TELEGRAM 


Mourning Goods will be forwarded to any part of England on 
Approbation--no mutter the distance—with an excellent fitting 
Dressmaker (if desired), without any extra charge whatever, 

Address—PHTER ROBINSON, Mourning Warehouse, Regent-st. 


[NEXPENSIVE MOURNING, as well as the 


Richest Qualities, can be supplied by PETER ROBINSON, 
upon advantageous terms, to Families. Good fitting Dressmakers 
are sent to all parts of Englind with a full assortment of goods, 
and to take orders, immediately on receipt of letter or telegram. 

Regent-atreet, Nos. 256 to 262. 


FRENCH and ENGLISH DRESSMAKING at 


very moderate charges. 


SILKS, VELVETS, BROCADES, an immense 


Stock of New Goods, the latest productions, for Mantles and 
Dresses. Patterns free. 


UR SPECIAL “ Good-Wearing” MAKES of 


BLACK SILKS, <A fresh delivery from “Como,” 3s, 11d., 
45, 6d., 53. 9d., to 10s. 6d, Patterns free. 


KVENING and DINNER DRESSES. A superior 


and superb variety, all very moderate in price, varying 


A 


from 1 to 10 guineas, 


NEW BLACK MATERIAL COSTUMES. 


beautiful variety of New Designs from 14 to 6 guineas. 


BEAUTIFUL FRENCH MILLINERY, entirely 


New and Novel. 


PETER ROBINSON, the COURT and GENERAL 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
26 to 262, REGENT-STRHET. 


|PETER ROBINSON 


MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 


THE 


“LOUIS” 
VELVETEEN. 


Every yard bears the name “LOUIS,” and 
the wear of every yard, from the cheapest 
quality to the best, is guaranteed. Ladies 
should write for Samples of the New Shades 
to THOS. WALLIS and CO., Holborn-circus, 
London, E.C., who supply all shades and all 
qualities at most reasonable prices. 


THE SWORD og 
| 


THE BALL-POINTED PENS never scratch nor 
spurt; they hold more ink and last longer. 
Six sorts—fine, medium, broad—6d. and 1s. per box. 


The “FEDERATION” Holders not only 
prevent the pen from blotting, but give a 
firm grip. Price 2d., 4d., and 6d. 


» Assorted Box of 30 Pens for.1s.1d.,or with 
ebony Holder for 1s, 6d.—of all Stationers, 
or post-free from { 


By. Royal 
Special é Appointment, 


LADIES’ DRESSES. 


NEW PATTERNS FREE. 


SPEARMAN 


AND 


SPEARMAN, 


Pay VEO ask 


EXQUISITE DRESS MATERIALS 
ROYAL NAVY SERGES. 


The highest taste, best qualities, and cheapest 
prices. In Pure Wool only. 


Orders are Carriage Paid; and any length is cut, 


These beautiful Goods are supplied to Ladies 
themselves, not through Agents or Drapers, 


BUY DIRECT FROM 


SPEARMAN ann SPEARMAN 


PLYMOUTH, DEVON, a 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE to July, 188C, cw ready 


‘THE GUN OF THE PERIOD.” 


Honours—Sydney 
Melbow 


Price from 15 guineas; 


or with B.-A. Locks, from 
10 guineas. 


HIS Gun, wherever shown, has always 
taken honours. Why buy from Dealers when you can 
buy at half the price from the Maker? Any gun sent on 
approval on receipt of P.O.0.,and remittance returned if, on 
receipt, it is not satisfactory. Target trialallowed. A choice 
of 2000 Guns, Rifles, and Revolvers, embracing every novelty 
in the trade. B.-L. Guns, from 50s, to 50 guineas; B.-L, Re- 
volvers, from 6s. 6d. to 100s. Send six stamps fo 
trated Catalogue for season 1888, now ready, emh 
Gun, Rifle, and Revolver up to date; also Air 
Implement Sheets. For conversions, new barrel lV, ty 
C.-l',, M.-L. to B.-L., re-stocking, &c., we have a staff of men 
second to none in the trade. 

SPECIAL.—We sell Guns, &c., at one profit_on first-cost of 
manufacture; Re-stocking, from 15s.; Pin Fires altereil to 
Central Fires, from 30s.; New Barrels,from £2, to £10; M-L, 
altered to C.-F. B.-L,, from 60s., with B.-A. Locks ; and from 
80s. with Bar Locks, including new hainmers, and making up 
as new; Altering Locks to Re)lound, 12s. 


G. E. LEWIS, 
32 & 33, Lower Loveday-street, BIRMINGHAM. 


Established 1850, 


THE BEST REMEDY ror INDIGESTION. 


TRADE 
MARK, 


CAMOMILE PILLS 


Are confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
remedy for 


INDIGESTION. 


See Testimonial, selected from hundreds — 
** Croydon, 1885. 

“ Having been a sufferer from Indigestion 
for many years, I am happy to say that I 
have at last not only been relieved but 
perfectly cured by using Norton's Pills, 
and confidently recommend them to all 
suffering from the same. 

“J. Winkinson.? 

For other Testimonials, see Monthly Magazines. 
SoLD EVERYWHERE, price Is. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and Ils. 
. HALL-MARKED SILVER BRIAR PIPE. 
beautifully engraved or plum, in eater 
covered case. Free by Parcel Post, 3s. 6d. 
A, W. ABRAHAMS, 29, Edghaston-streety 
Birmingham, 
RSS Wholesale Manu- 
facturer,  Iihts 


=p trated Catalogue 
Ires, 


L'70,000. 
JENNER & KNEWSTUB, LIMITED, 


have purchased the entire Stock of a Diamond Merchant 
and Manufacturing Jeweller to the value of 


SEVENTY. THOUSAND POUNDS, 


consisting of magnificent 


STARS, TIARAS, NECKLACES, BRACELETS, 
BROOCHES, SOLITAIRES, 
EARRINGS, PENDANTS, SCARF PINS, 


GEM RINGS, &e., 


which they are selling at HALF-PRICB, thus affording am 
unprecedented opportunity for making advantageous 
purchases, 


An inspection of this extremely cheap and very beautiful 
collection is most respectfully invited. 
JENNER 8 ENEWSTUB 


to Her Majesty the Queen and T.R.H. the Prince and 
Princess of Wales. 


33, ST. JAMES'S-STREET, and 66, JERMYN-STREET, 8.W. 


Certain | HARNESS’ 
ELECTROPATHIG BELT 


Rheumatism. 


Major PAKENHAM, Longstone House, Armagh, 
writes:—" The Electropathic helt has completely 
eured me of rheumatic yout. 1 sugfered intense 
agony for two years. 1 now feel strony and active. 


Drawing }-s1ze. 


nnn 
Guaranteed to generate a mild continuous current of 
Electricity, which speedily cures all Disorders of the 
Nerves, Stomach, Liver and Kidneys. Thousands of 
Testimonials. Pamphlet & Advice free om 
application to Mr. ©. B. Harness, Consu/- 
ing Electrician, the Medienl Battery Co, Lid. 
Only Address, 


LONDON, W. 
5Q, OXFORD ST... 


Call to-day, if possible, or write at once 


aes. —————— 
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